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ABSTRACT 

Part  I  of  this  paper  presented  a  novel  technique  for  approximate  parallel 
scheduling  and  a  new  logarithmic  time  optimal  parallel  algorithm  for  the  list 
ranking  problem.  In  this  part,  we  give  a  new  logarithmic  time  parallel 
(PRAM)  algorithm  for  computing  the  connected  components  of  undirected 
graphs  which  uses  this  scheduling  technique.  The  connectivity  algorithm  is 
optimal  unless  m  =  o(n  log*«)tt,  in  graphs  of  n  vertices  and  m  edges.  Us- 
ing known  results,  this  new  algorithms  imply  logarithmic  time  optimal  paral- 
lel algorithms  for  a  number  of  other  graph  problems,  including:  biconnec- 
tivity,  Euler  tours,  strong  orientation  and  ^•r-numbering.  Another  contribu- 
tion of  the  present  paper  is  a  parallel  union/find  algorithm.  ■ 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  paper  presents  for  the  first  time  optimal, 
logarithmic  time,  parallel  algorithms  for  problems  on  graphs. 

1.   Introduction 

The  models  of  parallel  computation  used  in  this  paper  are  all  members  of  the  parallel 
random,  access  machine  (PRAM)  family.    A  PRAM  employs/?  synchronous  processors  all- 
having  access  to  a  common  memory.    An  exclusive-read  exclusive-write  (EREW)  PRAM  ■ 
does  not  allow  simultaneous  access  by  more  than  one  processor  to  the  same  memory  location 
for  read   or   write  purposes.    A   concurrent-read  exclusive-write   (CREW)   PRAM   allows 
simultaneous  access  for  reads  but  not  writes.    A  concurrent-read  concurrent-write  (CRCW) 
PRAM  allows  concurrent  access  for  both  reads  and  writes.  For  the  CRCW  PRAM,  we 
assume  that  if  several  processors  attempt  to  write  simultaneously  at  the  same  memory  loca- 
tion then  one  of  them  succeeds  but  we  do  not  know  in  advance  which  one.    See  rVi-83]  for  a  - 
survey  of  results  concerning  PRAMs. 

Let  Seq(n)  be  the  fastest  known  worst-case  running  time  of  a  sequential  algorithm, 
where  n  is  the  length  of  the  input  for  the  problem  at  hand.  Obviously,  the  best  upper  bound 
on  the  parallel  time  achievable  using  p  processors,  without  improving  the  sequential  result, 
is  of  the  form  0{Seq{n)/p).  A  parallel  algorithm  that  achieves  this  running  time  is  said  to 
have  optimal  speed-up  or  more  simply  to  be  optimal.  A  primary  goal  in  parallel  computation 
is  to  design  optimal  algorithms  that  also  run  as  fast  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  problems  we  consider  can  be  solved  by  parallel  algorithms  that  obey  the 
following  framework.    Given  an  input  of  size  n  the  parallel  algorithm  employs  a  reducing 


ttlog^^  denotes  the  /rth  iterate  of  the  log  function  and  log*  denotes  the  least  i  such  that  log^'^/l  S  2. 


procedure  to  produce  a  smaller  instance  of  the  same  problem  (of  size  ^  nil,  say).  The 
smaller  problem  is  solved  recursively  until  this  brings  us  below  some  threshold  for  the  size 
of  the  problem.  An  alternative  procedure  is  then  used  to  complete  the  parallel  algorithm. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  [CV-86d]  where  this  algorithmic  technique,  which  is  called  accelerat- 
ing cascades,  is  discussed.  Typically,  we  need  to  reschedule  the  processors  in  order  to  apply 
the  reducing  procedure  efficiently  to  the  smaller  sized  problem.  Suppose  the  input  for  a 
problem  of  size  n  is  given  in  an  array  of  size  n.  A  natural  approach  is  to  compress  the 
smaller  problem  instance  into  a  smaller  array,  of  size  s  nil.  This  is  often  done  using  a 
standard  prefix  sum  algorithm  (it  takes  0(log  n)  time  on  /i/log  n  processors  to  compute  the. 
prefix  sums  for  n  inputs  stored  in  an  array).  Thus  if  we  need  to  reschedule  the  processors 
repeatedly  it  is  unclear  how  to  achieve  logarithmic  time.  Sometimes  the  rescheduling  need 
not  be  performed  very  often:  [CV-86a,C-86]  show  that  for  some  problems  (list  ranking  and 
selection)  log*n  reschedulings  suffice.  Alternatively,  one  can  use  a  fast  random  algorithm  to 
perform  the  rescheduling,  or  at  least  an  approximate  rescheduling.  (By  approximate 
rescheduling  we  mean  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  partition  the  work  evenly  among  the  proKz 
cessors,  but  only  approximately  evenly.)  Thus  the  need  for  rescheduling  does  not  preclude 
0(log  n)  time  optimal  random  algorithms.  Let  us  mention  the  main  contributions  of  Part  I 
of  this  research,  the  paper  [CV-86c]).  Part  I  provides  an  algorithm  for  performing  approxi- 
mate rescheduling  deterministically  in  0(1)  time.  This  is  used  to  solve  a  novel  scheduling 
problem.  The  solution  to  the  scheduling  problem  leads  to  a  logarithmic  time  optimal  deter- 
ministic parallel  algorithm  for  list  ranking.  In  the  present  paper,  a  related  rescheduling  pro- 
cedure will  be  one  of  the  tools  that  leads  to  a  logarithmic  time  connectivity  algorithm  which 
is  optimal  unless  the  graph  is  extremely  sparse. 

We  identify  the  following  duration-unknown  task  scheduling  problem,  n  tasks  are 
given,  each  of  length  between  1  and  e  log  n ,  e  a  constant;  the  total  length  of  the  tasks  is 
bounded  by  c«,  c  a  constant.  (A  task  can  be  thought  of  as  a  program.)  However,  we  do 
not  know,  in  advance,  the  lengths  of  the  individual  tasks;  in  fact,  they  may  vary,  depending 
on  the  order  of  execution  of  the  tasks.  The  problem  is  to  schedule  the  n  tasks  on  an  EREW 
PRAM  of  /j/log  n  processors  so  that  the  tasks  are  completed  in  0(log  n)  time;  this  problem 
is  solved  in  Part  I. 

We  now  discuss  how  to  design  algorithms  that  take  advantage  of  this  task  scheduling 
algorithm.  Given  a  problem,  our  job  is  to  design  a  "protocol"  for  solving  the  problem  by 
using  a  set  of  short  tasks  (each  of  length  between  1  and  e  log  n).  This  provides  an  impor- 
tant new  opportunity  for  the  designer  of  a  protocol  which  is  based  on  using  the  scheduling 
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algorithm:  the  designer  of  the  protocol  need  not  know  anything  about  the  order  of  execu- 
tion of  the  tasks.  Such  an  opportunity  for  designing  parallel  tasks,  without  knowing  in 
advance  their  lengths,  with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  be  scheduled  efficiently,  sounds  very 
promising.  However,  this  opportunity  cannot  be  separated  from  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
designing  such  a  protocol:  we  have  no  control  over  the  order  of  execution  of  the  tasks,  so 
we  must  ensure  that  the  protocol  works  correctly  regardless  of  the  order  of  execution.  We 
note  that  this  style  of  protocol  design  may  be  useful  for  distributed  systems  that  are  not. 
tightly  synchronized;  here  too,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  protocol  works  correctly  regard- 
less of  the  order  of  execution.  Part  I  demonstrates  how  to  design  such  a  protocol  for  the  list' 
ranking  problem.  In  Section  3.3,  we  demonstrate  how  to  design  such  a  protocol  for  a  prob- 
lem which  occurs  in  our  parallel  connectivity  algorithm. 

The  main  problem  considered  in  this  paper  is  graph  connectivity ,  which  is  defined  as 
follows: 

Input:  An  undirected  graph  with  n  vertices  and  m  edges. 

The  problem:  Find  the  connected  components  of  the  graph.  .  .  ,—  ii5:ri^ 

Results:   We  obtain  the  following  efficient  parallel  algorithms,  optimal  for  m  '^  n  log*n: 

1.  On  the  CRCW  PRAM:  T  =  0(log  n)  time  using  0{(n+m)aim,  n)/T)  processors,  where 
a(m,  n)  is  the  inverse  Ackerman  function.  The  algorithm  requires  space  0(min[n^,  m  n']), 
where  e  can  be  any  constant  satisfying  0  <  e  <  1. 

2.  On  the  CREW  PRAM:  T  =  0{\og^n)  time  using  0((n+m)a(m,  n)/T)  processors.  The 
algorithm  requires  linear  (Oin+m))  space. 

The  previous  best  results  for  computing  connected  components  are:  0(log  n)  time 
using  Oim)  processors  on  the  CRCW  PRAM  [SV-82],  and  0{\og^n)  time  using  n'^Aog^n  pro- 
cessors on  the  CREW  PRAM  [CLC-82]  or  on  the  CRCW  PRAM  [Vi-84].  [KRS-85]  gave  an 
efficient       algorithm       for       relatively       slow       times;       specifically,       they       achieved 


O 


m  +n         log  (m  +n) 


time  using  p  <  in  +  m)/2  processors,  and  space  0(j>n  +  m)  on 


p  log  {m+n)/p 

the  EREW  PRAM.    [G-86]  recently  gave  a  randomized  connectivity  algorithm  which  runs, 
with  high  probability,  in  logarithmic  time  using  an  optimal  number  of  processors. 

The  literature  gives  quite  a  few  efficient  parallel  algorithms  for  undirected  graph  prob- 
lems which  essentially  reduce  a  graph  problem  into  the  problem  of  finding  a  (any)  spanning 
forest  in  a  graph.  Fortunately,  our  connectivity  algorithms  also  finds  a  spanning  forest 
within  the  same  time  and  processor  efficiencies.  This  leads,  without  too  much  effort,  to 

parallel  algorithms  which   run   in   time   0(log  n)   using     "  °^  " —    processors  for  the 
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following  problems: 

1.  Finding  biconnected  components  of  undirected  graphs,  using  the  algorithm  of  [TV-85]. 

2.  Orienting  the  edges  of  a  connected  bridgeless  undirected  graph,  so  that  the  resulting 
directed  graph  is  strongly  connected,  using  the  algorithm  of  [Vi-85]. 

3.  Ear  decomposition  and  finding  ^r-numbering  of  biconnected  graphs,  using  the  algorithm 
of  [MSV-86]. 

4.  Finding  Euler  tours  in  directed  and  undirected  graphs  (or  determining  that  they  do  not 
exist),  using  the  algorithm  of  [AV-84]  and  a  logarithmic  time  optimal  list  ranking  algorithm. 
Such  algorithms  were  given  in  Part  I  and  [CV-86fl.  .. 

With  some  additional  effort,  which  includes  applying  the  new  parallel  lowest  common  ances- 
tor algorithm  of  [ScV-87]  and  the  logarithmic  time  optimal  parallel  list  ranking  of  [CV-86f], 
we  extend  these  logarithmic  time  optimal  speed  up  results  to  sparser  graphs,  where 
m  =  o(n  log  n).  We  will  not  provide  the  details  of  these  improved  algorithms,  for  it  would 
require  us  to  describe  anew  parts  of  these  other  papers,  and  we  want  to  keep  this  presenta- 
tion within  reasonable  length.  Also  the  descriptions  of  these  improvements,  particularly  for-- 
the  case  m  =  o{n  log  n),  are  quite  tedious,  and  we  doubt  whether  such  lengthly  descriptions 
merit  publication. 

Previous  parallel  algorithms  for  these  four  problems  were  also  given  in  [At-84],  [AIS- 
84],  [Lo-85],  [SJ-81]  and  [TC-84]. 

We  make  several  contributions  here.  Recall  that  Part  I  provides  a  new  approach  to  the 
rescheduling  problem.  This  approach  is  applied  in  the  connectivity  algorithm  of  the  present 
paper.  We  provide  a  completely  new  approach  for  the  connectivity  problem.  Previous 
attempts  at  parallel  algorithms  for  the  connectivity  algorithm  consisted  of  applying  the  con- 
nectivity computation  procedure  directly  to  the  whole  input  graph.  These  attempts  failed  to 
produce  optimal  connectivity  algorithms  for  sparse  graphs  since  all  known  connectivity  pro- 
cedures need  more  than  a  linear  number  of  operations  for  such  graphs.  However,  the  new 
approach  circumvents  this  problem  by  applying  a  connectivity  computation  procedure  to 
relatively  small  subgraphs  at  each  time.  The  lack  of  a  logarithmic  time  optimal  parallel  con- 
nectivity algorithm  had  been  the  only  obstacle  for  getting  similar  results  for  several  graph 
problems,  as  mentioned  above.  We  are  not  familiar  with  any  previous  logarithmic  time 
optimal  parallel  algorithm  for  any  graph  problem.  Moreover,  the  only  known  poly-log  time 
optimal  parallel  algorithms  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  graph  is  given  by  its  adja- 
cency matrix,  in  which  case  the  fastest  serial  algorithms  need  Oin^)  time.  Such  algorithms 

2 

are  based  on  an  0{\og^n)  time  parallel  connectivity  algorithm,  which  uses      "^     processors. 
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Such  algorithms  were  given  in  [CLC-82]  and  [Vi-84]. 

Preliminary  versions  of  this  work  appeared  as  parts  of  [CV-86d]  and  [CV-86e]. 

In  Section  3  we  describe  the  new  CRCW  connectivity  algorithm.  Subsection  3.1 
reviews  previous  work  and,  thereby,  provides  motivation  for  the  following  subsections.  In 
the  beginning  of  Subsection  3.2,  we  overview  the  other  subsections.  In  Section  4  we  outline 
the  CREW  connectivity  algorithm.   The  Appendix  gives  a  parallel  union/find  algorithm. 

2.  Preliminaries 

We  give  below  a  useful  and  simple  scheme,  due  to  Brent,  for  designing  parallel  algo- 
rithms. 

Theorem  (Brent).  Any  synchronous  parallel  algorithm  of  time  t  that  consists  of  a  total  of  x 
elementary  operations  can  be  implemented  hy  p  processors  in  time  [x/p]  +  /. 

Remark.  Brent's  Theorem  is  stated  for  parallel  models  of  computation  where  not  all  compu- 
tational overheads  are  taken  into  account.  Specifically,  the  implementation  problem.-of— 
assigning  the  processors  to  their  jobs  is  ignored.  Often,  in  the  present  paper,  it  is  straight- 
forward to  overcome  this  implementation  problem  without  increasing  the  running  time  or 
the  number  of  processors  in  order  of  magnitude.  Therefore,  we  allow  ourselves  to  switch 
freely  from  a  result  of  the  form  "0{x)  operations  and  0{t)  time"  to  "x/f  processors  and 
0{t)  time"  (and  vice  versa,  which  is  always  correct).  However,  we  avoided  doing  this 
where  there  are  difficulties  with  these  implementation  problems.  -  -^  • 

3.  Graph  Connectivity 

3.1.   Basic  Techniques  and  Previous  Work 

We  start  with  a  few  definitions.  Essentially,  there  exist  two  parallel  poly-log  time  con- 
nectivity algorithms.  [HCS-79]  yields  0{\o%^\V\)  time  and  [SV-82])  yields  0(log|y|)  time. 
(We  view  [CLC-82],  [Vi-84]  and  [W-79]  as  implementations  of  the  HCS  algorithm  and  [AS- 
83]  as  an  implementation  of  the  SV  algorithm).  We  review  these  algorithms  briefly  and  dis- 
cuss the  obstacles  to  deriving  optimal  speed-up  implementations  from  them. 

Our  problem  is  to  compute  the  connected  components  of  a  graph  G  =  (y,E)  which  is 

given  as  follows.    Input  form.  Let  V  =  {1 n]  and  |E|  =  wi.  We  assume  that  the  edges  are 

given  in  a  vector  of  length  2m.  The  vector  contains  first  all  the  edges  incident  on  vertex  1, 
then  all  the  edges  incident  on  vertex  2,  and  so  on.  Each  edge  appears  twice  in  this  vector. 
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Definitions. 

(1)  A  rooted  tree  is  a  directed  graph  satisfying: 

(a)  The  undirected  graph  which  is  obtained  by  removing  directions  from  the  edges  is  a 
tree. 

(b)  It  has  a  vertex  r  called  the  root  such  that  there  exists  a  directed  path  from  each  ver- 
tex to  r. 

(2)  A  rooted  star  is  a  rooted  tree  in  which  the  path  from  each  vertex- to  the  root  comprises 
(at  most)  one  edge. 

The  following  is  common  both  to  the  HCS  and  SV  connectivity  algorithms  and  to  the 
new  connectivity  algorithm  presented  here.  At  each  step  during  the  algorithms  each  vertex  v 
has  a  pointer  field  D  through  which  it  points  to  another  vertex  or  to  no  vertex.  One  can 
regard  the  directed  edge  (v,  D(v))  as  a  directed  edge  in  an  auxiliary  graph,  called  the 
pointer  graph.    Initially,  for  each  vertex  v,  D(v)  points  to  no  vertex.    The  pointer  graph 
keeps  changing  during  the  course  of  the  algorithms.  However,  at  each  step  of  each  of  these-^ 
three  algorithms  the  pointer  graph  consists  of  rooted  trees.    It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to"" 
a  set  of  vertices  comprising  a  tree  as  a  supervertex.    Sometimes,  we  identify  a  supervertex 
with  the  root  of  its  tree.  No  confusion  will  arise.   As  the  algorithms  proceed,  the  number  of 
trees  (supervertices)  decreases.    This  is  achieved  by  (possibly  simultaneous)  hooking  opera- 
tions. In  each  hooking  a  root  r  of  a  tree  is  'hooked'  onto  a  vertex  v  of  another  tree  (that  is, 
D{r)  :=  v).  A  careful  look  at  each  of  these  connectivity  algorithms  reveals  that: 
1.-  Each  such  hooking  is  performed  only  after  the  algorithm  "identified"  an  edge  connecting^ 
a  vertex  in  the  supervertex  of  r  with  a  vertex  in  the  supervertex  of  v.    Let  us  call  such  con- 
necting edge  the  causing  edge  of  its  hooking.   We  illustrate  this  notion  of  causing  edge  in  the 
description  of  the  HCS  algorithm  given  below. 

2.  (The  spanning  forest  property)  For  each  supervertex,  consider  the  collection  of  the  causing 
edges  that  connect  pairs  of  its  vertices.  This  collection  forms  a  spanning  tree  of  the  superver- 
tex with  respect  to  its  vertices.    Specifically,  the  collection  of  the  causing  edges,  throughout 
each  of  these  connectivity  algorithms,  forms  a  spanning  forest  of  the  input  graph. 
The  trees  are  also  subject  to  a  shortcut  operation.  That  is,  for  every  vertex  v  of  the  tree, 

if  D(D(v))  is  some  vertex  (as  opposed  to  no  vertex) 
thenD(v)  :=  D(D(v)). 
The  shortcut  operation  (approximately)  halves  the  height  of  a  tree.  Shortcuts  do  not  intro- 
duce cycles  into  the  pointer  graph,  as  can  be  readily  verified.  Simultaneous  bookings  are 
performed  in  each  of  these  algorithms  in  such  a  way  that  no  cycles  are  introduced  into  the 
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pointer  graph.  The  algorithms  also  use  the  following  graph.  Each  edge  (u,v)  in  the  input 
graph  induces  an  edge  connecting  the  supervertex  containing  u  with  the  supervertex  contain- 
ing V.  The  graph  whose  vertices  are  the  supervertices  and  whose  edges  are  these  induced 
edges  is  called  the  supervertex  graph. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  these  algorithms  the  vertices  of  each  connected  component  form  a 
rooted  star  (which  is,  in  particular,  a  single  supervertex)  in  the  pointer  graph.  As  a  result,  a 
single  processor  can  answer  a  query  of  the  form  "do  vertices  v  and  w  belong  to  the  same 
connected  component?"   in  constant  time. 

The  HCS  parallel  connectivity  algorithm  works  in  0(\ogn)  iterations.  Upon  starting  an 
iteration  each  supervertex  is  represented  by  a  rooted  star  in  the  pointer  graph.  Each  root 
hooks  itself  onto  a  minimal  root  which  is  adjacent  to  it  in  the  supervertex  graph.  In  case 
two  roots  are  hooked  on  one  another,  we  cancel  the  hooking  of  the  smaller  (numbered) 
root.  As  a  result  several  rooted  stars  form  a  rooted  tree;  the  root  of  one  of  these  rooted 
stars  becomes  the  root  of  the  new  tree.  An  iteration  finishes  with  O(logn)  shortcuts.  It-, 
remains  to  identify  the  causing  edges  in  this  algorithm.  In  the  HCS  algorithm  a  root-hooks"- 
itself  onto  a  minimal  adjacent  root.  There  might  be  more  than  one  edge  connecting  the  two 
supervertices.  One  of  them,  the  one  that  actually  induced  the  hooking  in  the  course  of  the 
computation,  is  the  causing  edge  of  the  hooking. 

The  SV  parallel  algorithm  also  works  in  0(log«)  iterations.  Unlike  the  HCS  algorithm: 
(i)  An  iteration  of  SV  takes  constant  time,  and  (ii)  The  pointer  graph  at  the  beginning  of  an 
iteration  is  a  collection  of  rooted  trees  (which  are  not  necessarily  stars).    In  principle,  an--« 
iteration  consists  of  the  following  steps. 

(1)  Each  rooted  star  is  hooked  onto  a  smaller  vertex  that  is  adjacent  to  some  vertex  of  its 
supervertex  (if  there  is  any  such  smaller  vertex). 

(2)  Consider  the  rooted  stars,  which  did  not  hook  and  were  not  hooked  upon  in  step  (1); 
each  such  rooted  star  is  hooked  onto  a  vertex  that  is  adjacent  to  some  vertex  of  its  superver- 
tex. 

(3)  Shortcuts. 

The  algorithm  employs  a  processor  for  each  vertex  and  each  edge  of  the  graph.  This 
amounts  to  n+m  processors.  [SV-82]  shows  that  the  total  height  of  "still  active"  trees 
decreases  by  a  factor  of  at  least  1/3  per  iteration,  implying  that  only  0(log«)  iterations  are 
needed  and,  therefore,  the  algorithm  runs  in  O(logn)  time.  The  algorithm  does  not  achieve 
optimal  speed  up. 
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3.2.   The  New  Algorithm 

Our  new  algorithm  for  finding  connected  components  runs  in  time  0(log  n).  It  achieves 
optimal  speed  up  for  graphs  with  m  ^  n  log'n,  and  almost  optimal  speed  up  in  general. 
The  contribution  here  is  as  follows.  We  completely  redesigned  the  SV  parallel  connectivity 
algorithm  to  exploit  the  new  scheduling  procedure  of  Part  I.  We  also  take  advantage  of  a 
new  parallel  prefix  sum  algorithm,  given  in  [CV-87],  and  a  new  parallel  union/find  algo- 
rithm (given  in  the  Appendix). 

The  connectivity  algorithm  we  give  has  two  parts. 

The  second  (and  more  basic)  part  is  an  algorithm  for  relatively  dense  graphs 
(m  ^  n  log  n  log^^^n);  we  call  this  the  main  connectivity  algorithm.  The  main  connectivity 
algorithm  can  be  viewed  as  a  two  level  improvement  in  efficiency  relative  to  the  SV  algo- 
rithm. The  first  level  achieves  optimal  speed  up  with  a  parallel  time  of  0(log  n  log(^)n);  the 
second  level  achieves  optimal  speed  up  with  a  time  of  0(log  n).  The  second  level  is  asymp- 
totically better;  however,  it  does  involve  the  use  of  expander  graphs  and  the  "big  oh"  nota- 
tion hides  considerably  larger  constants.  The  first  level  is  described  later  in  this  Section  and 
the  second  level  is  described  in  Section  3.3. 

The  first  part  is  a  reduction  procedure  which  (essentially)  reduces  the  general  case  to 
the  dense  case.  The  reduction  procedure  requires  Oi(m  +  n)a(m,n))  operations  and 
0(log  n)  time.  It  is  described  in  Section  3.3.  We  remark  that  for  m  ^  n  \og*n,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  optimal.  Incidentally,  the  reduction  procedure  does  not  involve  expander  graphs  or 
similar  constructs.  The  presence  of  the  a(m,n)  term  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  parallel 
union/find  algorithm,  which  is  of  interest  in  its  own  right. 

High-level  description  of  the  main  connectivity  algorithm. 

We  mention  the  opportunity  and  main  difficulty  in  deriving  optimal  speed  up  from  the 
SV  algorithm.  In  the  SV  algorithm,  a  processor  is  standing  by  each  edge.  For  each  proces- 
sor, there  is  at  most  one  step  during  the  whole  algorithm  during  which  its  edge  is  used  for 
hooking.  However,  the  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  in  advance  when  this  step  comes. 

The  main  connectivity  algorithm  applies  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  connectivity  algorithm. 
Informally,  the  0(log  «)  iterations  of  this  algorithm  are  now  divided  into  0(log\og  n) 
phases.  Roughly  speaking,  each  phase  consists  of  about  as  many  iterations  as  all  the  preced- 
ing phases  put  together.  Let  us  elaborate  on  this.  The  specific  design  of  the  phases  will  be 
clearer  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  amortized  complexity  analysis  of  the  algorithm.  The  complex- 
ity analysis  will  upper  bound  the  time  and  number  of  operations  of  the  whole  algorithm. 
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The  analysis  uses  four  kinds  of  "budgets"  for  time  and  number  of  operations: 

(1)  An  increasing  budget  (for  each  phase).  The  increasing  budget  for  each  of  the  two  items 
(namely,  time  and  number  of  operations)  increases  by  a  multiplicative  factor  from  phase  to 
phase. 

(2)  A  fixed  budget  (for  each  phase).  The  fixed  budget  will  be  the  same  for  each  phase. 

(3)  A  general-pool  budget  (for  the  whole  algorithm). 

(4)  Miscellaneous  budgets  (for  each  phase).   These  are  described  as  they  are  needed. 

The  total  budget  for  the  whole  algorithm  is  the  sum  of  these  budgets.  The  partition  into 
phases  enables  two  major  changes  with  respect  to  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  algorithm.  Below  we 
outline  these  changes,  and  how  they  are  paid  for  by  the  various  budgets. 

First,  in  order  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  operations  (and,  thereby,  obtain  optimal- 
ity)  each  phase  applies  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  algorithm  only  to  subsets  of  the  edges.  (This 
requires  an  edge  selection  procedure.  Part  of  the  budget  for  the  edge  selection  of  each  phase 
comes  from  the  general-pool  budget  which  is  independent  of  the  budget  for  the  phase.  In 
other  words,  the  edge  selection  procedure  has  an  interesting  amortized  complexity  analysis.;.) "r^ 

Second,  at  the  end  of  each  phase,  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  algorithm  is  interrupted  in  order 
to  contract  some  of  the  "small"  rooted  trees  it  has  constructed  to  stars.  Specifically,  the  size 
of  a  supervertex  is  the  number  of  edges  (and  not  vertices)  incident  on  its  vertices;  the  next 
phase  "expects"  that  all  supervertices  whose  size  is  at  most  some  threshold,  which  depends 
only  on  the  phase  number,  to  be  stars.  This  contraction  is  not  applied  to  rooted  trees 
representing  supervertices  which  are  larger  than  this  threshold  (to  be  called  "large"  super'.-* 
vertices).   The  rationale  being  that: 

1.  As  with  Shiloach/Vishkin  we  would  like  our  algorithm  to  take  0(log  n)  time.  For  this  we 
need  to  keep  increasing  the  size  of  the  supervertices  at  each  phase.  However,  large  enough 
supervertices  may  remain  unchanged  until  a  later  phase.  Therefore,  no  damage  will  occur 
by  excluding  them  from  contraction  at  this  phase. 

2.  The  contraction  is  expensive  in  terms  of  time.  (Part  of  this  contraction  includes  combin- 
ing together  the  adjacency  lists  of  the  vertices  that  comprise  the  same  supervertex).  The 
increasing  budget  for  time  and  number  of  operations  in  the  present  phase  may  not  be  big 
enough  for  the  contraction  of  a  large  supervertex.  However,  later  phases  have  larger  increas- 
ing budgets,  so  let  them  do  the  contraction. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  role  of  the  fixed  budget.  Each  phase  ends  up  with  a 
clean-up  step  which  prepares  the  data  structures  of  the  algorithm  for  the  next  phase.  The 
fixed  budget  pays  for  this  clean-up  step. 
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To  simplify  the  exposition  we  assume  that  the  graph  comprises  a  single  connected  com- 
ponent. In  addition,  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis,  it  is  useful  to  guarantee  that  each  ver- 
tex has  degree  at  least  lognlog^^^/i.  To  achieve  this,  we  add  up  to  \ognlog^^^n/2  self  loops 
per  vertex.   We  add  at  most  m/2  edges  (recall  that,  by  assumption,  m^n\ogn]og^^^n). 

The  algorithm  proceeds  in  phases.  Each  phase  is  characterized  by  the  following 
input/output  relation. 

Input:  Each  supervertex  has  ^  d'^  incident  edges  from  G,  where  d  is  some  positive  integer,, 
and  an  edge  with  both  endpoints  in  the  supervertex  is  counted  twice.  -  -   -^ 

Output:  Each  supervertex  has  ^  d^  incident  edges  from  G. 

Observation:  There  are  at  most  3m  incident  edges  in  the  graph  (where  each  edge  is  counted 
twice,  once  for  each  endpoint). 

Initially,  J  =  (log«log(^^/j)^.  After  a  further  0(log  log  n)  phases  there  is  only  one 
supervertex  which  comprises  all  the  vertices  in  the  graph. 

Before  describing  a  phase,  we  need  a  few  definitions  for  classifying  the  edges  of  G'withrr 
respect  to  the  supervertex  graph.  Given  a  supervertex  graph,  an  edge  of  G  is  redundant 
(with  respect  to  the  supervertex  graph)  if  both  its  endpoints  lie  in  the  same  supervertex.  An 
edge  is  an  outedge  if  it  is  not  redundant.  If  several  outedges  connect  the  same  pair  of  super- 
vertices  we  arbitrarily  choose  one  of  these  outedges  to  be  the  actual  outedge;  the  other 
outedges  are  called  duplicate  outedges.  The  degree  of  a  supervertex  v  is  defined  to  be  the 
number  of  its  incident  actual  outedges.  Also,  in  each  phase  we  classify  the  supervertices  as 
large  or  growing;  large  supervertices  are  known  to  have  at  least  d^  incident  edges.  A  phase 
proceeds  as  follows. 

Step  1.   Select  an  edge  set  such  that 

(i)  For  each  growing  supervertex  of  degree    ^  d,  all  the  actual  outedges  are  selected. 

(ii)   For  each  growing  supervertex  of  degree    ^  d,  exactly  d  actual  outedges  are 

selected. 
Step  2.  Run  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  connectivity  algorithm  for  0(log  d)  steps  on  the  graph 
induced  by  the  edges  selected  in  Step  1. 

Step  3.  Contract  some  of  the  rooted  trees  constructed  in  step  2  to  stars.   Any  new  superver- 
tex (a  rooted  tree  from  Step  2)  with  at  most  d^-^  incident  edges  will  be  contracted  to  a  star. 

Contracting  all  supervertices  with  at  most  d^-^  incident  edges  guarantees  that  any  super- 
vertex  that  is  not  contracted  to  a  star  in  step  3  is  large  for  the  next  phase.  If  a  supervertex 
has  sufficiently  many  incident  edges  it  may  be  large  for  several  consecutive  phases. 
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The  Shiloach/Vishkin  algorithm  needs  to  be  modified  for  use  in  step  2  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  large  supervertices.  We  modify  it  as  follows:  any  supervertex  that  hooks 
itself  to  a  large  supervertex  itself  becomes  large  and  does  not  participate  further  in  step  2. 

Observations 

a)  In  Step  1,  0{m/d)  edges  are  selected.  (Since  the  input  to  the  phase  has  ^  2,m/cP-  superver- 
tices). 

b)  Consider  the  components  of  the  graph  comprising  the  supervertices  and  the  edge  .set 
selected  in  Step  1,  above.  Each  supervertex  of  degree  less  than  d  has  all  its  incident  actual 
outedges  selected.  Thus,  either  each  component  includes  a  supervertex  with  at  least  d  actual 
outedges,  or  it  includes  a  large  supervertex,  or  there  is  just  one  component.  As  we  show  (in 
the  description  of  Step  2)  each  supervertex  formed  in  Step  2  either  comprises  >  d  input 
supervertices  (and  so  has  ^  d^  incident  edges),  or  it  contains  a  large  input  supervertex  (and 
so  has  ^  d^  incident  edges),  or  it  comprises  all  the  vertices. 

The     procedure     for     reducing     the     general     connectivity     problem     to     the   -case- 
rn s  n  log  n  log^-'^n,  given  in  Section  3.3,  has  the  same  structure  as  the  main  connectivity 
algorithm.   However,  steps  1  and  3  are  implemented  somewhat  differently.  .  .". 

As  we  mentioned  above,  the  new  contributions  here  are: 

1.  A  complete  resetting  of  the  SV  algorithm  which  enables  it  to  be  applied  only  to  small 
enough  subgraphs  and,  thereby,  reduces  the  total  number  of  operations  performed,  so  that 
the  algorithm  is  optimal  except  when  m  is  o{n\og*n).  An  earlier  version  of  the  main  paral- 
lel connectivity  algorithm,  which  required  the  same  number  of  operations  as  here,  was  given 
in  [CV-86a].  However,  the  time  upper  bound  achieved  there  was  0(log  n  log^^^n  log^-'^n). 

2.  To  exploit  two  scheduling  results  to  save  a  factor  of  log^^^/i  log^^^n  and,  thereby,  derive 
an  0(log  n)  time  upper  bound  for  the  connectivity  algorithm. 

2.1.  The  first  scheduling  result  is  a  consequence  of  a  procedure  for  computing  the  prefix 
sums  of  n  numbers,  each  of  log  n  bits  (the  procedure  is  an  optimal  CRCW  PRAM  algorithm 
that  performs  0{n)  operations  in  0(log  n/log^^^n)  time).  The  processor  allocation  (schedul- 
ing) for  the  connectivity  algorithm  repeatedly  uses  this  prefix  sum  procedure.  This  save  a 
factor  of  log^^^n  in  the  time  upper  bound,  with  respect  to  the  standard  optimal  prefix  sum 
parallel  algorithm  which  runs  in  0(log  n)  time.  This  new  prefix  sum  procedure  is  described 
in  [CV-87]. 

2.2.  The  second  scheduling  result  is  the  procedure  of  Part  1  for  performing  approximate 
redistribution  of  objects.  This  saves  a  factor  of  log^-'^w.  The  object  redistribution  procedure 
is  only  needed  for  step  1,  the  edge  selection. 
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All  these  savings  together  lead  to  the  0(log  n)  time  optimal  connectivity  algorithm. 

We  describe  in  detail  and  analyze  each  step  in  turn. 

The  edge  selection  (Step  1) 

Here,  we  give  a  procedure  for  edge  selection  that  performs  0(m)  operations  in  time 
0(\og  n  log^-'^/i)  over  the  course  of  the  whole  algorithm.  In  Section  3.3  we  show  how  to 
reduce  this  to  0(log  n)  time,  without  changing  this  operation  count. 

At  the  start  of  the  algorithm,  the  edges  incident  on  each  vertex  are  divided  into  clusters- 
of  log  n  log^^^n  edges  each  (this  is  justified  by  the  addition  of  up  to  log  n  log^^^n/ 2  self 
loops  to  each  vertex  at  the  start  of  the  algorithm).  During  the  course  of  the  algorithm  edges 
are  deleted  from  the  clusters;  no  edges  are  added  to  any  cluster.   Thus,  in  general,  the  edges 

incident  on  each  supervertex  are  divided  into  clusters  of  at  most  log  nlog^^^n  edges  each. 

3m 

There  are  at  most  -; ; — ttv—  clusters. 

log  n  log^-'-'n 

, ,    .Each  cluster  is  divided  into  blocks  of  Jog  n/log^^^n  edges.    There  is  at  most  one  incora*- 
plete  block  (i.e.  having  insufficiently  many  edges)  per  cluster.   The  division  into  blocks  may 
change  from  phase  to  phase. 

Remark:  Because  of  the  addition  of  self  loops  it  is  necessary  to  permit  one  cluster  per  vertex 
to  contain  one  additional  edge.  Thus,  initially,  we  allow  each  cluster  to  contain  one  block 
with  log  n/log^^^n  +  1  edges. 

Data  structures.  7(v)  is  the  name  of  the  supervertex  currently  containing  vertex  v  of  G  (T .. 
is  the  vertex  table).  ACTUAL(u,  v)  is  an  nXn  array  (in  fact,  as  we  explain  at  the  end  of  this 
section,  ACTUAL  can  be  implemented  in  space  0(min[n^,  m  «'])  for  any  fixed  e  >  0).  It 
records  if  an  edge  connecting  supervertex  u  and  supervertex  v  has  been  found  in  the  current 
phase.  Specifically,  ACTUAL{u,v)  comprises  a  pointer  to  an  edge  plus  a  timestamp;  the 
timestamp  is  a  phase  number.  The  cluster  headers  (i.e.  names)  are  stored  in  a  single  array, 
with  the  clusters  for  each  growing  supervertex  occupying  a  contiguous  portion  of  the  array. 
For  each  cluster,  we  store  the  headers  of  its  blocks  in  an  array  of  size  log^^^n  log^^^n.  For 
each  block  we  store  its  edges  in  an  array  of  size  log  w/log^^)^.  Finally,  for  each  supervertex 
(growing  or  large),  we  keep  its  cluster  headers  in  a  circular  list. 

Let  C  be  a  cluster  belonging  to  growing  supervertex  v.  We  say  C  is  active  for  the 
current  iteration  of  Step  1.1  (below)  of  the  edge  selection  procedure  unless  either  we  have 
found  d  actual  outedges  incident  on  v,  or  we  have  checked  all  the  edges  in  C.  v  is  active  if 
any  of  its  clusters  are  active.    Let  c  be  the  number  of  clusters  at  hand,  and  let  ca  (resp.  c' a) 
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be  the  number  of  active  clusters  at  the  start  (resp.  end)  of  the  current  iteration  of  Step  1.1. 

3m 

log  n  log^^^n 


3nj 
The  procedure  below  assumes  p  =  -j — 75^-  processors  are  available. 


Step  1.1.  while  c^  >  0  do 

1.1.1  For  each  active  cluster,  process  [p/cyij  blocks. 

Notice  that  determining  the  number  of  active  clusters  requires  a  summation 

algorithm  and  hence  uses  time  0(log  «/log^^)/i),  while  assigning  the  processors 

requires  a  prefix  sum  algorithm  which  takes  the  same  time.     -   -■„:-...,:,-,.. 

Processing  a  block  using  a  single  processor.  For  each  edge  e  =  (i,  j)  in  the  block,  we 
determine  whether  it  is  redundant,  duplicate,  or  actual.  In  the  first  two  cases  we 
eliminate  the  edge  from  further  consideration;  in  the  last  case  we  add  the  edge  to 
the  set  of  selected  edges.   We  proceed  as  follows. 

a)  Let  u  =  T{i)  ,  v  =  T{j).    If  «  =  v,  the  edge  is  redundant.    If  not,  continue 

with  step  b. 
•" '  ;-  b)  Check  ACTUAL(u,  v).    If  an  edge  is  recorded  with  the  current  timestamp-- 

then  e  is  a  duplicate  outedge.    Otherwise  continue  with  step  c. 

c)   Edge   e   attempts   to   write   its  address  and   the  current  phase  number  to 
•  ACTUAL(u ,  v).    If  the  write  is  successful  e  is  selected  (e  is  an  actual  outedge); 

otherwise  £  is  a  duplicate  outedge. 

1.1.2  For  each  supervertex,  determine  if  it  is  still  active.  (This  step  is  easily  per- 
formed using  a  parallel  summation  algorithm,  with  respect  to  the  cluster  headers.)-  ■- 

end 
Step  1.2.  For  each  growing  supervertex,  among  the  edges  selected  in  Step  1.1  select  d  (or 
all,  if  <  d  are  available).    The  selected  edges  are  placed  in  an  array  of  size  0{m/d)  (this 
implies  we  assign  serial  numbers  to  the  edges,  which  is  done  using  a  parallel  prefix  sum 
computation  with  respect  to  the  cluster  headers). 

Analysis.    We  note  that  each  iteration  of  Step  1.1  takes  time  C>(log  «/log^^^«).    Also,  we 
observe  that  in  the  first  iteration  (of  each  phase),  at  least  one  block  per  cluster  is  processed 

(for  c  ^    -; ■. — ttt—  and  so  p/c  S:  1).    We  show  that  over  the  whole  algorithm,  these 

log  n  log^^'n  * 

iterations  perform  0{m)  operations  in  time  0{\og  n  log^^^^n).    To  see  this,  we  divide  the 

iterations  into  three  types:  reducing  iterations,  eliminating  iterations,  and  selecting  iterations. 

An  iteration  is  reducing  if  c' ^  ^  \/1ca.    Below,  we  show  that,  per  phase,  there  are  at 
most  0{\og^^^n)  reducing  iterations  (Claim  1).    Thus,  per  phase,  the  reducing  iterations  use 
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0(log  n  log^^)/i/log^^^«)  time,  and  0(m/log(^)/i)  operations  (to  obtain  this  multiply  p  proces- 
sors by  OClog^-'^n)  iterations  by  0(log  /i/log^^^/i)  time  per  iteration).  This  is  charged  to  the 
fixed  budget.   Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0(log  n  log^^^n)  time  and  0{m)  operations. 

An  iteration  is  eliminating  if  two  properties  hold.  First,  c'x  >  1/2  c^  (i.e.  it  is  not 
reducing).  Second,  consider  the  clusters  that  remain  active  at  the  end  of  the  iteration;  con- 
sider the  edges  in  these  clusters  that  were  processed  during  the  iteration.  If  at  least  half  of 
these  edges  were  eliminated  then  the  iteration  is  eliminating.--  As  we  show  below,  the 
number  of  edges  eliminated  in  an  eliminating  iteration  is  at  least  3m/(41og(^^n4og(^)n) 
(Claim  2).  But  at  most  3m  edges  can  be  eliminated  (each  edge  in  both  directions).  Thus 
there  are  at  most  4  log^^^/i  log^^^/i  eliminating  iterations  over  the  course  of  the  algorithm. 
The  cost  of  these  iterations  (0(log  n  log^^^/i)  time  and  0{,m)  operations)  is  charged  to  the 
general  pool  budget. 

An  iteration  is  selecting  otherwise.    The  operations  of  a  selecting  iteration  are  charged 

to  the  following  edges  (called  charged  edges)-.  Those  edges  that  were  processed  and. selected 

in  Step  1.1  (and  so  not  eliminated),  and  came  from  a  cluster  that  remained  active  at  the  end 
of  the  iteration.  We  show  below  that  there  are  at  least  3m/(4  log^^^n  log^-'^/j)  charged  edges 
per  selecting  iteration  (Claim  3).  Also,  we  show  that  there  are  fewer  than  2)m/d  charged 
edges  over  the  course  of  the  phase  (Claim  4).  Thus  there  are  at  most 
[41og^^^«  \og^^^n/d\  =  0(1)  (for  large  enough  n  this  is  0)  selecting  iterations  per  phase 
(since  J  >  (log  n  log(^)n)^).  Per  phase,  these  iterations  cost  0(log  n/log(^)«)  time  and 
0{mf\og^~'>n  log(^)/j)  operations.  They  are  charged  to  the  fixed  budget.  Over  the  whole ' 
algorithm  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and  0{m)  operations. 

So,  over  the  whole  algorithm,  all  three  types  of  iterations  perform  0{m)  operations  in 
0(log  n  log'^^^n)  time. 

Reducing  iterations. 

Claim  1.  There  are  only  0(log(^)/2)  reducing  iterations  in  a  phase. 

Proof  of  Claim  1.  After  log^^)«  +  log^'^^n  reducing  iterations  the  number  of  active  clusters 
decreases  by  a  factor  of  at  least  log(2)/i  log^^^n.  Thus,  in  the  next  iteration  a  processor  will 
be  assigned  to  each  (presently)  unprocessed  block  and  following  this  iteration  there  will  be 
no  active  clusters  left,   o 

Eliminating  iterations. 

Claim  2.  The  number  of  edges  eliminated  in  an  eliminating  iteration  is  at  least 
3/«/(41og(2)/2  log(3)«). 
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Proof  of  Claim  2.    Since  at  least  half  the  clusters  remain  active,  at  least  half  the  processors 
process  blocks  in  clusters  that  remain  active  at  the  end  of  the  iteration.   Between  them,  these 

processors  process  at  least  — — 75^ — ■ — tjv—  edges.    Since  at  least  half  of  these  edges  are 
eliminated  the  claim  follows.   □ 

Selecting  iterations 

Claim  3.   There  are  at  least  3m/(4  log^^^/i  log^'^n)  charged  edges  per  iteration. 

The  proof  of  claim  3  is  identical  to  that  of  Claim  2.  ........,.-_.  ... -^ 

Claim  4.  There  are  fewer  than  7>m/d  charged  edges  over  the  course  of  the  phase.  -.— .-— ^...~-' 
Proof  of  Claim  4.  Consider  a  charged  edge  e  and  the  iteration  t  in  which  it  was  charged.  Let 
e  be  in  a  cluster  of  supervertex  v.  At  the  end  of  iteration  /  the  cluster  containing  e  remained 
active.  Thus  fewer  than  d  actual  edges  incident  on  v  had  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  itera- 
tion t.  We  conclude  that  the  last  charged  edge,  in  this  phase,  for  supervertex  v  is  at  most 
the  J— 1st  charged  edge  for  supervertex  v.  As  there  are  at  most  "hmld^  supervertices  in  this 
phase  the  claim  follov/s.   □  ...  ....  «.«- 

It  is  clear  that  the  complexity  of  the  Step  1.2  is  dominated  by  that  of  Step  1.1.    ■      -- 

Step  2 

As  stated  above,  in  the  (ith  phase  we  apply  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  connectivity  algorithm 
for  0(log  rf)  time  to  the  graph  specified  by  the  supervertices  and  the  edges  selected  in  step  1. 
This  algorithm  was  described  in  Section  3.1.  The  SV  connectivity  algorithm  requires  that  the- 
edges  be  accessible  via  an  array  whose  size  is  twice  the  number  of  the  edges  and  each  edge^t 
appears  there  once  in  each  of  its  two  directions.  It  is  easy  to  achieve  this.  In  Step  1  each  of 
the  (at  most)  mld^  growing  supervertices  selects  at  most  d  adjacent  edges.  So  each  superver- 
tex (in  Step  1.2)  will  place  in  this  array  its  (at  most)  Id  entries,  as  follows.  Each  of  its 
selected  edges  appears  twice  in  this  array,  once  in  each  of  its  directions.  (Even  if  an  edge 
was  selected  by  its  two  endpoints,  no  damage  will  be  incurred  by  the  redundant  work). 
Recall  that  the  supervertices  are  of  two  types:  growing  and  large.  The  large  supervertices 
participate  in  this  connectivity  algorithm  merely  in  a  passive  way.  That  is,  they  may  be  end- 
points  of  edges,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  shortcut  over  such  a  supervertex;  also,  a  large 
supervertex  is  never  hooked  to  any  other  supervertex.  We  implement  this  as  follows. 
When  a  star  is  hooked  to  a  large  supervertex,  the  supervertices  comprising  the  star  are  all 
marked  large  and  henceforth  only  participate  in  the  connectivity  algorithm  in  a  passive  way. 

The   algorithm   termination   theorem    of   Shiloach/Vishkin    states   that   after   applying 
c  log  n  iterations  of  their  basic  (0(1)  time)  step  to  any  input  graph,  their  algorithm  must 
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terminate,  for  some  constant  c.    Recall  that  the  spanning  forest  property,  which  is  satisfied 

by  the  SV  algorithm,  implies  that  the  algorithm  actually  provides  a  spanning  tree  for  each 

supervertex  formed  in  the  course  of  the  algorithm.    This  termination  theorem  implies  the 

following. 

Corollary.    After  c  log  d  iterations,  any  (spanning)  tree  built  by  the  SV  algorithm  must 

comprise  at  least  d  vertices. 

Proof.  Consider  any  tree  built  by  the  .SV  algorithm  by  the  end  of  iteration  c  log  d.  Suppose 
that  this  tree  has  less  than  d  vertices.  Consider  the  subgraph  induced  by  the  vertices  of  this 
tree.  The  SV  algorithm  has  the  following  property  (the  description  given  in  Sec.  3.1  above 
suffices  to  verify  this):  When  applied  to  this  subgraph,  the  algorithm  may,  after  c  log  d 
iterations,  arrive  at  exactly  this  tree,  which  contradicts  the  termination  theorem.  (Note  that 
in  the  previous  sentence  we  used  the  word  "may"  since  because  of  the  concurrent-write  con- 
vention the  SV  algorithm  is  not  deterministic  and  may  provide  different  answers  when 
applied  to  the  same  input).    □ 

We  deduce,  from  the  corollary,  that  after  c  log  d  iterations,  any  tree  built  by  the  algo-- 
rithm,  comprising  only  growing  supervertices,  includes  either  at  least  d  old  supervertices  or- 
all  the  old  supervertices,  as  claimed  in  observation  (b)  above  (the  only  other  possibility  is 
that  the  tree  contains  a  large  supervertex). 

Step  2  performs  0{m  log  d  Id)  operations  in  0(log  d)  time  (using  the  formulation  of 
[SV-82],  it  is  mid  processors  and  0(log  d)  time).   This  is  charged  to  a  miscellaneous  budget. - 
Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0{rn)  operations  and  0(log  ri)  time. 

Step  3 

In  the  preceding  Step  2  the  old  supervertices  (whose  number  is  Oimld'^))  were  com- 
bined into  (larger)  new  supervertices  (whose  number  is  Oimld^)).  Another  change,  which 
occurred  in  Step  1,  is  that  edges  were  eliminated.  Step  3  is  responsible  for  reflecting  these 
changes  in  the  data  structures  of  clusters,  blocks  and  edges. 

The  input  for  Step  3  comprises: 

(a)  For  each  processor,  the  ordered  list  of  the  blocks  it  processed  in  Step  1. 

(b)  The  array  of  the  edges  used  in  Step  2. 

(c)  The  array  of  clusters.  This  array  also  includes  dummy  clusters,  whose  role  will  become 
clear  later.   The  number  of  dummy  clusters  is  less  than  twice  the  number  of  actual  clusters. 

(d)  For  each  cluster,  the  array  of  its  blocks  from  the  start  of  Step  1. 
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Below  we  alternately  use  several  patterns  for  the  assignments  of  processors  to  jobs. 
One  is  called  the  pattern  of  Step  1:  each  processor  processes  one  block  at  a  time,  in  the  same 
order  as  in  step  1  (this  is  easily  obtained  from  item  (a)  of  the  input  to  Step  3).  The  other 
patterns  will  be  described  as  they  are  used. 

Recall  that  each  hooking  in  the  SV  algorithm  is  based  on  a  causing  edge.  These  edges 
play  a  central  role  in  Step  3.  Consider  any  new  supervertex:  the  spanning  forest  property 
implies  that  its  composing  (old)  supervertices  together  with  causing  edges  form  a  tree.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  exposition  we  negleaed  to  add  to  Step  2  an  instruction  forrmarking 
each  causing  edge  (immediately  after  it  is  used  for  hooking).  So  we  assume  that  each  causing 
edge  is  so  marked.  Whenever,  in  Step  3,  we  refer  to  a  causing  edge,  we  mean  a  causing 
edge  introduced  in  Step  2  of  the  present  phase. 

Step  3.1.  For  each  cluster  we  assign  serial  numbers,  starting  from  one,  to  the  causing  edges 
in  the  cluster.  This  is  done  as  follows.    In  Step  3.1.1  we  assign  a  processor  to  each  causing 
edge.    In  Step  3.1.2  we  assign  serial  numbers  to  the  causing  edges  in  each  block.   In  Step- 
3.1.3  we  assign  serial  numbers  to  the  causing  edges  of  each  cluster.  -  .-.y■^^■^.■-^ 

Step  3.1.1.  We  simply  assign  two  processors  to  each  edge  used  in  Step  2,  one  processor  for 
each  direction  of  the  edge  (some  of  the  processors  may  not  be  assigned  a  copy  of  a  causing 
edge;  such  processors  are  idle  during  Step  3.1).  Recall  that  0(m/d)  edges  were  used  in  Step 
2. 

Step  3.1.2.  For  each  block,  we  compute  both  the  number  of  its  causing  edges  and  the  serial 
number  of  each  of  them.  This  is  done,  in  the  obvious  way,  using  a  balanced  binary  tree 
whose  leaves  correspond  to  the  0(log  n  /log  log  n)  edges  of  the  block.  The  height  of  this 
tree  is  0(loglog«).  This  Step  takes  0(log  log  «)  time  and  0(m  \og\og  n/d)  operations 
(0(m/d)  edges  multiplied  by  0(log  log  n)  time)  per  phase.  This  is  charged  to  a  miscellane- 
ous budget.  Over  the  whole  algorithm,  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations 
(remember  that  d  >  (log  n  log^^^n)^). 

Step  3.1.3.  For  each  cluster,  we  visit  its  blocks  in  turn  (i.e.,  serially)  and  assign  to  each 
block  a  range  for  the  serial  numbers  of  its  causing  edges  relative  to  the  other  causing  edges 
of  the  cluster.  This  takes  0(]og^^^n  log^^^n)  time  and  0(m  log^^^n  I  log  «)  operations.  This  is 
charged  to  the  fixed  budget.  Using  the  processor  assignment  pattern  from  Step  3.1.1  we 
assign  serial  numbers  to  each  causing  edge.  This  takes  0(1)  time  and  0{m/d)  operations  per 
phase.  This  is  charged  to  a  miscellaneous  budget.  Thus,  over  the  whole  algorithm,  this  step 
takes  0(log  n)  time  and  0{m)  operations. 
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Step  3.2.  Our  goal  in  this  step  is  to  provide,  for  each  new  supervertex  S,  a  (circular)  linked 
list  which  goes  through  all  the  clusters  in  S.  Recall  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  phase  the  clus- 
ters of  each  (old)  supervertex  were  arranged  in  a  circular  linked  list.  Let  C  be  a  cluster. 
Suppose  C  has  h  causing  edges.  In  this  circular  list  of  clusters,  we  replace  such  a  cluster  C 
by  a  list  comprising  the  cluster  plus  h  dummy  clusters;  each  of  the  dummy  clusters 
represents  one  of  the  h  causing  edges  (recall  that  these  causing  edges  were  introduced  in  the 
present  phase).   This  still  gives  a  circular  list  for  each  old  supervertex. 

Claim  5.   The  number  of  dummy  clusters  created  during  the  whole  algorithm  is  bounded  by. 
2(«-l)  which  is  0(m/  log  n  log^^^/i). 

Proof  of  Claim  5.  Recall  that  the  input  vertices  and  causing  edges  form  a  spanning  forest; 
thus  there  are  at  most  n  —  1  causing  edges.   □ 

Next,  we  show  how  to  form  a  single  circular  list  for  each  new  supervertex.  This  new 
list  will  include  all  the  clusters  from  the  old  supervertices  that  form  the  new  supervertex. 
For  this  we  apply  an  idea  of  [AV-84]  for  "stitching"  the  circular  lists  at  the  causing  edges. 
Specifically,  for  each  causing  edge  we  do  the  following.  A  causing  edge  has  a  copy  (which* 
is  a  dummy  cluster)  in  two  of  these  circular  lists.  Each  copy  has  a  successor  in  its  own  list. 
In  parallel,  we  make  the  successor  of  each  copy  of  each  causing  edge  the  successor  of  the  other 
copy  of  the  same  causing  edge.  An  argument  similar  to  [AV-84]  shows  that  this  indeed  gives 
a  single  circular  list  for  each  new  supervertex. 

The  number  of  operations  required  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  causing  edges  (or 
rather  the  number  of  edges  used  in  Step  2),  which  is  0(m/d).    The  time  is  0(1).    This  is- 
charged  to  a  miscellaneous  budget.    Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0(m)  operations  and 
C>(log  n)  time. 

It  is  convenient  to  place  the  dummy  clusters  introduced  in  this  phase  into  the  array  of 
clusters.  To  do  this  we  need  to  assign  a  serial  number  to  each  such  dummy  cluster;  this  is 
readily  computed  by  means  of  a  prefix  sum  computation  with  respect  to  the  array  of  edges 
used  in  Step  2.  Per  phase  this  takes  0(log  nAog^'^^n)  time  and  0(m/d)  operations.  This  is 
charged  to  a  miscellaneous  budget.  Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0{m)  operations  and 
0(log  n)  time. 

Henceforth,  when  we  refer  to  dummy  clusters,  we  intend  all  the  dummy  clusters  that 
are  present,  and  not  just  those  created  in  the  current  phase  (see  Step  3.5  for  a  discussion  of 
why  dummy  clusters  from  previous  phases  might  be  present). 
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Step  3.3.  The  goal  is  to  remove  those  edges  eliminated  by  the  edge  selection  in  Step  1  and 
to  form  new  blocks  so  that  there  is  at  most  one  incomplete  block  per  cluster.  We  recall  that 
an  edge  can  only  be  eliminated  from  its  cluster;  it  never  moves  to  another  cluster. 
Step  3,3.1.  For  each  block  processed  in  Step  1  we  remove  those  edges  eliminated  in  Step  1, 
forming  a  list  of  the  remaining  edges.  Also,  for  each  block,  we  record  the  number  of  edges 
still  present.  The  processor  allocation  for  this  Step  is  given  by  the  pattern  of  Step  1;  its  com- 
plexity is  dominated  by  that  of  Step  1. 

Step  3.3.2.  For  each  cluster  we  form  a  list  of  its  blocks.  We  partition  each  such  list  into  two 
sublists.  The  first  sublist  comprises  the  non-empty  blocks  that  were  processed  in  Step  1  and 
incomplete  blocks  (there  is  at  most  one  incomplete  block  for  each  cluster).  The  second  sub- 
list  contains  the  complete  blocks  that  were  not  processed  in  Step  1.  Empty  blocks  are  dis- 
carded. This  separation  is  performed  in  parallel  for  each  cluster  by  a  sequential  scan  of  the 
list  of  blocks  in  the  cluster.  Next,  for  each  cluster,  for  each  first  list,  we  compute  the  prefix 
sums  of  the  block  sizes.  This  step  uses  0(log(^)/j  log^^^/i)  time  and  Oim  log^^^«/log  n)  opera- 
tions, per  phase.  This  is  charged  to  the  fixed  budget  for  the  phase.  Over  the  whole.algo«»# 
rithm,  this  is  <9(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Step  3.3.3.  For  each  sublist  of  the  first  type,  we  form  new  blocks,  as  follows.  Using  the 
prefix  sums,  we  determine  the  new  block  boundaries.  (This  requires  scanning  the  edges  in 
the  blocks  containing  such  boundaries.)  Then  we  append  each  list  of  edges  to  the  end  of  the 
list  for  the  preceding  block.  For  each  cluster,  the  edges  are  now  divided  into  complete 
blocks  plus  at  most  one  incomplete  block. 

The  processor  allocation  for  this  step  follows  the  pattern  of  Step  1,  except  that  in  addi- 
tion we  need  to  process  each  old  incomplete  block,  of  which  there  is  one  per  cluster;  but  this 
just  requires  an  additional  allocation  of  one  processor  per  cluster,  which  is  straightforward. 
Thus  the  complexity  of  this  step  is  dominated  by  that  of  Step  1. 

Step  3.3.4.  For  each  new  block,  it  remains  to  place  its  header  in  the  block  array  for  its  clus- 
ter, and  to  place  its  edges  in  an  edge  array.  For  each  new  block  B,  we  choose  an  old  block 
B'  whose  place  it  takes;  that  is  5's  header  will  take  the  place  occupied  by  fi"s  header,  and 
B's  edges  will  be  placed  in  the  edge  array  associated  with  B' .  B'  can  be  chosen  according  to 
the  following  rule:  it  is  the  first  old  block  which  overlaps  with  B.  The  complexity  of  the 
step  so  far  is  the  same  as  that  of  Step  3.3.3. 

Finally,  for  each  cluster,  we  compress  its  block  headers  to  the  start  of  the  block  array, 
by  means  of  a  sequential  scan.  This  takes  Oilog^^^n  log^^^n)  time  and  Oim  ]og^^^n/  log  n) 
operations,  per  phase.    This  is  charged  to  the  fixed  budget  for  the  phase.    Over  the  whole 
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algorithm,  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Step  3.4.  Our  goal  is  to  separate  new  growing  from  new  large  supervertices.  Recall  the  lists 
of  clusters  constructed  in  Step  3.2.  Let  (m,v)  be  a  causing  edge.  Let  edge  (u,v),  in  the  direc- 
tion from  u  to  V,  be  represented  by  a  dummy  cluster  in  one  of  these  lists. 

(a)  We  attach  the  ordered  pair  (u,v)  to  this  element. 
Let  C  be  the  ith  cluster  of  a  vertex  w. 

(b)  We  attach  the  ordered  pair  (|Vl  +  z.w)  to  the  element  representing  C  in  these  lists. 
Consider  the  lexicographic  order  on  these  pairs.    -The  pairs  were  designed  so  that  initially 
each  element  (in  these  lists  of  clusters)  gets  a  different  pair.   We  defined  a  large  supervertex^ 

to  be  one  where  the  number  of  incident  edges  is  larger  than  d^-^.    Let  -yj  = ■ — ^5^. 

Recall  we  assumed  that  each  cluster  contained  exactly  log  n  log^^^n  edges  initially.  Thus,  for 
each  new  growing  supervertex,  the  circular  list  of  clusters  and  causing  edges  comprises 
fewer  than  S-y^i  nodes  (at  most  yj  clusters  and  fewer  than  2yj  dummy  clusters,  correspond- 
ing to  fewer  than  yj  causing  edges).  It  is  convenient  to  redefine  a  iarge  (resp.  growing)* 
new  supervertex  to  be  one  with  at  least  (resp.  fewer  than)  4^^  nodes  in  the  circular  list  of 
clusters  and  dummy  clusters.  This  implies  that  a  new  large  supervertex  has  at  least  4/3  d^-^  ■ 
incident  edges  (since  at  most  2/3  of  the  nodes  are  dummy  clusters),  while  a  new  growing 
supervertex  has  fewer  than  4d'^-^  incident  edges.)  For  each  of  our  lists  we  determine 
whether  it  represents  a  large  or  growing  new  supervertex  by  the  following  computation. 

(c)  We  iterate  at  each  element,  in  parallel,  the  following  basic  (doubling)  operation 
Pj  =  log  (2  7d)  times. 

1.  The  new  pair  of  the  element  is  the  minimum  between  its  own  pair  and  the  pair  of 
its  successor. 

2.  Doubling. 

Following  this  computation  each  element  holds  the  minimal  pair  among  its  own  (original) 
pair  and  the  (original)  pair  of  its  2  ''  —  1  original  successors. 

(d)  We  check  at  each  element  whether  its  minimal  pair  and  the  minimal  pair  of  its  (present) 
successor  are  equal. 

We  observe  that  the  cyclicity  of  each  list  implies  that  if  the  minimal  pairs  of  some  element 
and  its  present  successor  are  equal  then:  (i)  this  minimal  pair  must  be  the  minimal  pair  of 
their  list,  (ii)  The  list  contains  at  most  2^""*"^  -  1  elements  and  therefore  the  supervertex  is 
growing.  The  converse  also  holds.  That  is,  if  a  list  contains  at  most  2^"  "^  ^  -  1  elements  then 
the  list  must  have  an  element  for  which  this  equality  holds. 
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(e)  We  apply  P<i+1  parallel  doublings  in  order  to  "broadcast"  this  minimum. 

In  each  list,  in  which  no  minimal  pair  was  found,  nothing  is  being  broadcast  and  each  node 
in  such  a  list  can  conclude  that  it  is  part  of  a  new  large  supervertex.  Next  we  give  serial 
numbers,  starting  from  one,  to  the  clusters  of  each  growing  supervertex. 

(f)  Using  P(i+1  parallel  doublings,  for  the  lists  of  growing  supervertices,  we  rank  each  clus- 
ter with  respect  to  the  element  whose  pair  is  minimum  in  its  list. 

(g)  Using  Pd+1  parallel  doublings,  for  the  lists  of  growing  supervertices,  we  shortcut  over, 
and  thereby  discard,  the  dummy  clusters.  ■     •■  -■  ■       •       .--..-:---- 

The  processor  allocation  for  Step  3.4  is  to  provide  one  processor  to  each  cluster  and 
dummy  cluster  iO{m/(\og  n  log^^^n))  processors).    Thus  Step  3.4  takes  O{]ogd)  time  and 


O 


m  log  d 


operations.    This  is  charged  to  the  increasing  budget  for  the  phase.    Over 


log  nlog^^^n 
the  whole  algorithm,  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Step  3.5.  Each  new  supervertex  is  presently  represented  by  a  circular  list  of  clusters;  the  lists 
for  large  supervertices  include  dummy  clusters,  while  the  lists  for  growing  supervertices  do- 
not  (Step  3.4).  During  this  step,  the  array  of  cluster  headers  is  reordered  so  that  clusters 
belonging  to  the  same  new  growing  supervertex  are  in  contiguous  locations.  We  remind  the 
reader  that  each  cluster  comprises  a  set  of  complete  blocks  plus  at  most  one  incomplete  block 
(Step  3.3). 

We  compute  the  new  location  for  each  cluster  header  as  follows.  >From  part  (f)  of 
Step  3.4,  we  have  already  determined,  for  each  new  growing  supervertex,  the  number  of' 
clusters  it  contains.  This  number  is  placed  in  the  'first'  cluster  for  the  supervertex;  every 
other  cluster  in  a  new  growing  supervertex  is  assigned  the  number  zero.  The  clusters  in  new 
large  supervertices  are  all  assigned  the  number  one.  By  performing  a  prefix  sum  computa- 
tion over  these  numbers  with  respect  to  the  array  of  clusters,  we  obtain  the  new  location  of 
each  first  cluster  of  a  new  growing  supervertex  and  of  each  cluster  of  a  new  large  superver- 
tex. Finally,  each  cluster  of  a  new  growing  supervertex  computes  its  location  relative  to  the 
first  cluster  its  new  growing  supervertex.  This  step  uses  0(log  n/\og^^^n)  time  and 
OimAog  n  log^^^n)  operations  per  phase.  This  is  charged  to  the  fixed  budget  for  the  phase. 
Over  the  whole  algorithm  it  uses  0(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Analysis.  We  have  shown  that  the  complexity  of  each  of  the  Steps,  over  the  whole  algo- 
rithm, is  dominated  by  the  sum  of  two  components:  the  complexity  of  Step  1,  and  a  com- 
plexity of  0(m)  operations  and  time  0(log«).  Hence  Step  3  performs  0(m)  operations  in 
0(log  n  log^-')/!)  time. 
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We  conclude  that, 

Theorem  3.1:  For  m  s  log  n  log^^^/i  there  is  an  optimal  connectivity  algorithm  in  the  CRCW 
PRAM  model;  it  performs  0{m  +  n)  operations  in  time  0(log  n  log(%). 

Implementation  of  the  Array  ACTUAL 

We  show  how  to  implement  array  ACTUAL  in  O(mn^)  space,  for  any  fixed  €>0.  Since  an 
alternative  implementation  in  O(n^)  space  is  obvious,  we  conclude  that  array  ACTUAL  can  be 
implemented  in  0(min(n^,win'))  space.  Our  description  below  ignores  the  timestamps 
attached  to  each  edge.   The  remark  at  the  end  takes  care  of  this  issue.  ■         •.:....;,.■ 

We  use  two  arrays  A  and  B.  Array  A  is  of  size  n  x  «*  and  array  B  is  of  size  m  x  n*. 
Suppose  the  j-th  edge  of  the  input  graph  connects  supervertices  u  and  v,  where  1  <  /  <  wi. 
We  show  how  to  store  this  edge  in  these  arrays  using  a  single  processor.  This  parallel  pro- 
cedure will  take  at  most  1/e  steps.  Each  of  u  and  v  is  a  number  between  1  and  n.  Suppose, 
without  loss  of  generality,  that  (the  number)  u  is  smaller  than  (the  number)  v.  Let 
vi,v2  •  •  ■  vi/e  be  the  representation  of  v  with  respect  to  base  n',  (If  l/€  is  not  an  integer .tak-d* 
instead  fl/e].) 

Step  1.  Write  i  in  location  A(u,vi).  Observe  that  concurrent  writes  may  occur.  -Suppose -that- 

edge  y'l  was  actually  written  into  A(u,vi).    If  /  =  ji  then  we  have  finished  storing  edge  i. 

Otherwise, 

Step  /,  1  <  /  <l/e.  Write  /  in  location  S(;/_i,v/).  Again,  concurrent  writes  may  occur.    (The 

following  is  not  required  in   Step   1/e).     Suppose  that  edge  ;'/  was  actually  written  into- 

B{ji-i,vt).   If  i  =  ji  then  we  have  finished  storing  edge  /.   Otherwise,  proceed  to  Step  /+1. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  that  all  m  edges  will  be  stored  by  the  end  of  Step  1/e.  Also,  given 
two  vertices  u  and  v,  it  takes  at  most  1/e  steps  to  find  out  whether  there  exists  an  edge  con- 
necting u  and  V,  using  the  information  in  arrays  A  and  B . 

Remark.  So  far,  our  description  completely  neglected  the  fact  that  we  use  the  timestamps 
attached  to  each  edge;  to  use  the  timestamps  the  storing  procedure  simply  ignores  values  in 
arrays  A  and  B  from  previous  phases. 

3.3.   Connectivity  in  Logarithmic  Time  and  Optimal  Speed-up 

Here  we  show  how  to  implement  the  connectivity  algorithm  so  that  it  runs  in  time 
0(log  n).  As  in  Subsection  3.2,  we  assume  that  m  ^  n  log  n  log^^^/i.  We  also  assume  that 
the  number  of  processors  available  is  p  =  m/  log  n.  The  basic  structure  of  the  algorithm 
remains  unchanged.   The   algorithm   consists  of  0(loglog  n)   phases  each   with   the   same 
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input/output  definition  as  before.  Steps  2  and  3  will  also  remain  essentially  unchanged.  The 
only  step  we  need  to  redesign  is  Step  1.  This  subsection  is  devoted  to  describing  this  new 
design. 

We  reduce  the  size  of  a  block  to  21og  n/  (log^^^n  log^^^/i)  edges.  A  cluster  still 
comprises  log^^^/i  log^^^n  blocks.  Thus  we  have  more  clusters,  by  a  factor  of  1/2  log^^^n. 
This  requires  us  to  reanalyze  Step  3.  However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  analysis  we 
gave  shows  that  it  still  uses  0(m)  operations  and  0(log  n)  time  over  the  whole  algorithm.   - 

Consider  the  execution  of  Step  1  in  some  phase  of  the  algorithm  of  Sec.  3.2.  Suppose 
this  execution  takes  p  iterations.  Here,  we  perform  Step  1  by  a  related  method.  Roughly, 
the  iterations  of  each  phase  will  be  grouped  in  clumps;  each  clump  comprises  Oilog^^^n) 
iterations.  (If  P  <  log^^^n  this  implies  that  we  perform  too  many  iterations  for  this  phase; 
however,  this  will  not  matter.)  Within  each  such  clump  the  rescheduling  of  processors  is 
performed  with  the  aid  of  the  redistribution  procedure  of  Part  I  of  this  pair  of  papers  (recall 
that  the  present  paper  is  Part  II).  The  reader  is  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  this  procedure^*. 
On  each  iteration,  we  aim  to  provide  each  processor  with  a  distinct  block.  In  an  iteration,  a~ 
processor  processes  one  block,  as  before  (assuming  it  has  been  allocated  a  block).         ■  --.-■— 

We  now  describe  the  scheduling.  The  processors  are  divided  into  sets  of  size 
log^^^n  log^-'^n.  With  each  set  we  associate  a  collection  of  active  clusters.  The  active  clusters 
play  the  role  of  objects  in  the  redistribution  procedure.  For  each  set  of  processors  one  pro- 
cessor is  designated  to  participate  in  the  redistribution  procedure.  Initially,  the  active  clus- 
ters are  evenly  distributed  among  the  collections;  so  each  collection  contains  at  most 
log^^^Ai  log^-'^rt  clusters. 

We  need  to  redefine  the  notion  of  active  for  clusters.  At  the  start  of  a  clump  of  itera- 
tions a  cluster  is  active  according  to  the  previous  definition.  A  cluster  can  become 
suspended,  and  cease  to  be  active,  for  either  of  the  following  two  reasons: 

(i)  All  its  edges  have  been  processed. 

(ii)   log  /i/(log^^)rt  log^^^n)  actual  outedges  have  been  found  from  that  cluster  in  the 
present  clump. 

A  suspended  cluster  is  no  longer  active  for  the  duration  of  the  clump.  At  the  end  of  a  clump 
the  active  and  suspended  clusters  are  reclassified  as  active  or  inactive  according  to  the  previ- 
ous definition.  (We  remark,  by  way  of  example,  that  a  suspended  cluster  could  become 
active  in  the  following  situation.  If  d  >  log  nAog^^^n  log^^^n,  if  for  some  supervertex  v  we 
suspend  a  cluster  C  because  it  has  provided  log  n/log^^^n  log^^^n  actual  outedges,  and  if  the 
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other  clusters  for  supervertex  v  have  been  exhausted  without  providing  actual  outedges,  then 
C  will  become  active  anew  at  the  end  of  the  clump.) 

We  remind  the  reader  of  several  definitions  from  Part  I.  The  active  clusters  are 
divided  into  collections.  The  size  of  a  collection  is  the  number  of  clusters  it  contains,  and 
the  weight  of  a  collection  is  the  square  of  its  size.  The  collections  are  grouped  in  classes; 
class  Si  comprises  those  collections  whose  size  is  in  the  range  (2',  2'"^^),  for  i  >  0,  and  Sq 
comprises  the  collections  of  size  0  and  1.    Let  L,  denote   U  5,-.    |5,|  (resp.  |L,|)  denotes  the 

number  of  collections  in  5,-  (resp.  L,).  wt^Si)  (resp.  wr(L,))  denotes  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  collections  in  5,-  (resp.  Z,,).  Let  c^  be  the  number  of  active  clusters  and  let  q  be  the 
number  of  collections  (these  correspond  to  r,  the  number  of  objects  and  p,  the  number  of 
processors,  in  Part  I).  On  the  average,  there  are  CA./q  active  clusters  in  each  one  of  the  q 
collections.  Define  the  variable  average  to  be  [logcx/^j.  Let  a  denote  the  smallest 
/  >  average  +  2  such  that  |5,|  >  1/32  |S,_i|.  deg  denotes  the  degree  of  the  expander  graph 
used  for  the  redistribution  procedure  (in  Part  I,  deg  was  denoted  by  d).  g  and  /  are  con-wi. 
stants,  g  =  298  and  /  =  max{g ,  (Sdeg)^}.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  current  set  of  collec- 
tions, and  let  WMIN  be  the  minimum  possible  weight  for  c^.  clusters  (recall  that  c^  is  the  size 
of  the  current  set  of  active  clusters);  note  that  q  \_CA/q\^  ^  WMIN  ^  q  Ic^/q^.  The  collec- 
tions are  balanced  if  W  is  bounded  by  either  fq  or  g  WMIN . 

A  clump  comprises  hlog^^^n  iterations  (where  h  is  some  proper  constant  specified  later); 
it  proceeds  as  follows. 

(i)  For  each  collection,  allocate  the  processors  evenly  to  the  clusters.  Each  processor 
processes  one  block  from  its  allocated  cluster  (in  so  far  as  blocks  are  available).  Then, 
for  each  cluster,  determine  if  it  is  still  active  and  count  the  number  of  active  clusters  in 
each  collection.  This  step  uses  Oim/Oog^^^n  log^^^/j))  operations  and 
0(log  n/log(2)n  log^^^/j)  time. 

(ii)  Perform  one  step  of  the  redistribution  procedure.  This  takes  0(1)  time  and 
0(m/(log  n  log^^)/i  log(2)«))  operations. 

If  following  a  clump  there  remain  at  most  ^im/(log  n  log^^^n  log^^^n)  active  clusters,  as 
opposed  to  suspended  and  inactive  clusters,  (for  some  proper  constant  ^i  characterized  later) 
we  call  it  a  reducing  clump.  If  the  number  of  edges  eliminated  during  a  clump  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  operations  performed  during  the  clump,  then  we  call  it  an  eliminat- 
ing clump.  Specifically,  as  the  number  of  operations  in  a  clump  is  0(/n/(log  n  log^^^n)),  a 
clump   is   eliminating   if  the   number   of  edges   eliminated   during   the   clump   is   at   least 
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g2m/(\og  n  log(^)n)  (for  some  proper  constant  g2  characterized  later).    Before  proceeding  to 
the  description  of  the  new  Step  1,  we  formulate  the  main  lemma  of  our  complexity  analysis. 
This  lemma  motivated  the  design  of  the  new  Step  1. 
Main  Lemma.  (1)  Each  clump  is  either  reducing  or  eliminating  (or  both). 

(2)  After  a  reducing  clump,  the  number  of  clusters  associated  with  active  supervertices  is 
0(m/(log  n  log(2)n  log(3)/i). 

Item  (1)  of  the  Main  Lemma  guarantees  that  if  a.  clump  is  not  reducing  then^-we 
advance  by  means  of  eliminating  "enough"  edges.  Item  (2)  shows  that  after  a  (single)  reduc- 
ing clump,  the  number  of  clusters  belonging  to  still  active  supervertices  must  be  so  small 
that  we  can  finish  processing  all  the  blocks  in  these  clusters  in  one  additional  iteration. 

We  are  ready  to  describe  the  new  Step  1. 

The  new  Step  1. 

Perform  a  clump.    Following  the  clump,  in  C>(log /i/log(^)«)  time,  determine  if  the 
clump  was  reducing  or  eliminating.   Continue  performing  clumps  until  a  reducing  clumpr*- 
is  performed. 
Then,  in  one  more  iteration  finish  Step  1  of  the  present  phase.     -    -  -    -  ■       --- -    -    - 

We  first  prove  two  lemmas  and  then  proceed  to  prove  the  Main  Lemma. 

Lemma  3.4.1.  There  are  at  most  /iilog^^^n  iterations  in  a  clump  for  which  the  collections  are 
not  balanced  following  Step  (i),  for  some  constant  hi. 

Remark.    We  will  select  h  to  be  larger  than  hi.    (Recall  that  a  clump  comprises  h  log^-'^n 
iterations.) 

Important  Remark.  In  fact,  these  /iilog^-'^/i  iterations  must  include  all  iterations  for  which 
the  collections  do  not  obey  one  of  the  conditions  below,  at  the  end  of  Step  (i). 
Condition  L  Either  a  exists  and  yvt{La)  ^  1/8  W,  or  a  does  not  exist.  (If  this  condition  is 
obeyed  then,  by  Lemmas  4.3  and  4.4  of  Part  I,  W  ^  gWMIN  and  the  collections  are  bal- 
anced). 

Condition  2.  The  total  weight  of  the  collections  is  bounded  by  -; ; — jy!   , — rr;— .    (If  this 

log  n  log^'^'n  log^'^^n 

condition  is  obeyed  then  W  ^  fq  and  the  collections  are  balanced). 

Proof  of  Lemma  3.4.1.    As  in  the  proof  of  Lemma  3.1,  Part  I:   The  weight  before  a  clump 

starts  is  at  most  -; ■ — 7j\ — -, — rxr~  (log^^^/j  log^-'^/j)^.   If  during  the  clump  the  weight  goes 

log  n  ]og^'^'n  \og^^'n 

below  -; ; — ■Jy!    , — TTi— ,  then  the  collections  are  balanced  (by  definition).    The  ratio  of 

log  n  log^'^^Ai  log^-^^n 
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these  two  weights  is  OHlog^^^n  log^-'^rt)^).  Given  an  iteration  in  which  the  collections  are  not 
balanced  after  Step  (i),  it  can  be  shown  that  the  weight  is  reduced  by  a  constant  multiplica- 
tive factor  in  Step  (ii)  (see  Theorem  3.1  of  Part  I  for  the  details).  In  fact,  this  proof  shows 
that  if  a  exists  and  Condition  2  does  not  hold  then  the  weight  reduction  is  proportional  to 
wt(La)-  Thus  if  neither  Condition  1  nor  Condition  2  holds  then  the  total  weight  is  reduced 
by  a  constant  multiplicative  factor.    Therefore,  after  0(\og^^^n)  such  iterations  the  initial 

weight  is  reduced  to  at  most  -; ; — fy!    , — rrr-  and  the  lemma  follows.   □ 

*■  log  n  log'^^'n  log^-'^'n 

Lemma  3.4.2.  If  either  a  exists  and  wt(La)  ^  1/8  W,  or  a  does  not  exist  (i.e..  Conditional 
holds),  and  in  addition  Condition  2  does  not  hold,  then  there  is  a  class  5^  such  that 
wt(Sk)  ^  W/8  and  at  least  1/2^  of  the  collections  are  in  5*. 

Proof.  First,  we  show  that  there  is  a  class  Sjt  with  wtiSk)  ^  W/8, 
average  —  1  <  ^  <  average  +  2.  We  start  by  showing  that 

wtiLaverage+3)  —  wt{S average +2)  +  W/8.     This    follows    becausc    for    average  +  3  ^  i  <  a, 
wt(Si-i)  s  2  >vr(5,),  by  the  definition  of  a, (we  note  that  the  result  holds  even  if  a  does  note 
exist).  Next,  we  observe  that  ^         ^^iSi)  ^  W/4.  Thus 

('  ^average  — 2 

^KSaverage+l)  "^  S  w^i^ average +i)  —  5W/8;  One  of  thesc  four  classcs  must  have  weight  at 
least  w/8  ;  let  this  class  be  S^. 

Now,  we  determine  a  lower  bound  on  the  number  of  collections  in  Sk-    The  smallest 
number  of  collections  are  present  if  k  =  a;  in  this  case,  since  k  =  average  +  2,  each  colleo-- 
tion  in  Sk  has  weight  at  most  4^  times  larger  than  the  average  weight  of  a  collection;  so  at 
least  1/8  •  1/4^  =  1/2'  of  the  collections  are  in  5^.   □ 

Proof  of  item  (1)  of  the  Main  Lemma.  Consider  some  given  clump. 

Suppose  that  Condition  2  is  satisfied  when  the  clump  is  over.  This  implies  that  there 
are  <9(m/(log  n  log^^^n  log^-'^n))  active  (as  opposed  to  suspended  or  inactive)  clusters  remain- 
ing.  We  conclude  that  this  is  a  reducing  clump. 

Suppose  Condition  2  is  not  satisfied  and  Condition  1  is  satisfied  following  Step  (i)  of  an 
iteration  of  the  clump.  By  Lemma  3.4.2,  5*  exists.  Consider  a  collection  that  is  in  5^  at  the 
end  of  Step  (i)  of  this  iteration.  Such  a  collection  satisfies  at  least  one  of  the  following  two 
conditions: 

Condition  A.  It  was  in  S^+i  U  5*  at  the  start  of  Step  (i)  and  it  lost  at  most  half  of  its  clus- 
ters (through  their  becoming  inactive). 
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Condition  B.  It  was  in  U  5,-  at  the  start  of  Step  (i)  and  it  lost  at  least  half  of  its  clusters. 

i>k 

In  order  to  complete  the  proof  of  the  Lemma  we  identify  two  cases. 
Case  1:  At  least  half  the  collections  in  Sk  obey  condition  A.   We  show  below  that. 
Claim  1:  In  case  1,  the  number  of  edges  eliminated  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  opera- 
tions performed  in  Step  (i). 

Case  2:  At  least  half  the  collections  in  5*  obey  condition  B.   We  show  below  that. 
Claim  2:  In  case  2,  the  weight  of  the  collections  decreases  by  a  constant  multiplicative  fac- 
tor. 

As  in  the  proof  of  Lemma  3.4.1,  Claim  2  implies  that  there  can  be  at  most  h2  log(% 
iterations  for  which  case  2  holds,  for  some  constant  hj.  We  first  finish  the  proof  of  item  (1) 
of  the  Main  Lemma  and  later  prove  Claims  1  and  2.  Select  /i  to  be  2  •  max  (hi,h2)  and 
assume  that  we  are  given  a  clump  which  is  not  reducing.  Then,  at  least  h/2  of  the  iterations 
fall  into  Case  1,  above.  We  deduce  that  the  number  the  edges  eliminated  during  the  clump 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  operations  performed  during  the  clump,  and  therefore  tha«- 
clump  is  eliminating.    Item  (1)  of  the  Main  Lemma  follows. 

Proof  of  Claim  1.  Observe  that  for  each  cluster  that  remained  active,  at  the  end  of  Step  (i) 
of  an  iteration,  for  each  of  its  blocks  that  was  processed,  at  least  half  the  edges  processed 
during  Step  (i)  were  eliminated.  For  a  given  collection,  we  tried  to  process  b  or  b  +  \  blocks 
from  each  cluster  in  the  collection  in  Step  (i)  (it  may  be  that  a  cluster  had  fewer  than  ib  +  1 
blocks).    Thus,  for  a  collection  that  lost  at  most  half  its  clusters  (i.e.  obeying  Condition  A),- 

h  1 

at  least  -,  ,  ,    >  -=-  of  the  blocks  processed  lost  at  least  half  their  edges.   By  Lemma  3.4.2, 

at  least  1/2^  of  the  collections  are  in  Sk,  and  by  Case  1  at  least  1/2  of  these  collections  obey 
Condition  A,  that  is  at  least  1/2^°  of  all  the  collections;  by  the  previous  sentence  for  each  of 
these  (at  least  1/2^°)  of  the  collections,  at  least  1/3  of  the  processors  associated  with  these 
collections  (i.e.  at  least  1/(3-2^°)  of  the  processors)  eliminated  at  least  1/2  of  the  edges  they 
processed.  We  deduce  that  the  number  of  edges  eliminated  by  the  processors  is  proportional 
to  the  total  number  of  operations  performed. 

Proof  of  Claim  2.  Each  collection  that  lost  at  least  half  its  clusters  lost  at  least  3/4  of  its 
weight.  Thus  if  W  is  the  current  weight  of  all  the  collections  (i.e.  the  weight  after  Step  (i)), 
then  the  total  weight  at  the  start  of  Step  (i)  was  at  least  W(l  +  3  •  1/8  •  1/5).  This  can  be 
seen  as  follows,  the  clusters  in  Sk  comprise  at  least  1/8  of  the  total  weight  (Lemma  3.4.2). 
The  collections  in  Sk  have  weight  ranging  from  2^*  to  2^^'^'*'^\  so  the  collections  obeying 
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Condition  B  (at  least  1/2  of  the  collections  in  Sk)  comprise  at  least  1/5  of  the  collections  in 
Sk,  by  weight.  Thus  the  collections  obeying  Condition  B  comprise  at  least  1/8  •  1/5  of  the 
current  weight;  since  these  clusters  each  lost  at  least  3/4  of  their  weight  in  Step  (i),  the  total 
weight  at  the  start  of  Step  (i)  was  at  least  W(l  +  3  •  1/8  •  1/5).)   Hence  the  current  weight  is 

at  most   1  +  3  ■  \/8  •  1/5  °f  ^^^  weight  at  the  start  of  Step  (i).   d 

Proof  of  item  (2)  of  the  Main  Lemma:  Consider  an  active  supervertex.  It  has  fewer  than 
J  log^^^n  log^-'^n/ log  n  suspended  clusters  -that  contain  unchecked  edges  (this. is,  0  for 
c?  <  log  n/(log(2)«  log(%)).-  (This  follows  because  log  n/log^^^n  log^^W  actual  outedges 
were  found  for  each  suspended  cluster  that  was  not  exhausted.)  But  there  are  at  most  3m/d^ 
growing  supervertices  in  the  current  phase.  Thus  the  number  of  suspended  clusters  associ- 
ated with  active  supervertices  is  bounded  by  3m  log^^^n  log^^^n/  (d  log  n),  which  is  bounded 

which  is  0(m/(  log  nlog(^)nlog(^^n)).  Since 


by  3m 


log  n 


:0(m/(  Jog  nlog(^)nlog(^)/i))  is  also  the  number  of  active  clusters  after  a  reducing  clump,  the=. 
lemma  follows.   □ 

Summary  of  the  complexity  analysis.  -By  item  (2)  of  the  Main  Lemma,  the  processing  fol-- 
lowing  a  reducing  clump  uses  0(m/(\og^^^n  log^^^n))  operations  and  0(log  n/log^^^/i)  time. 
Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0(m)  operations  and  0(log  n)  time. 

A  clump  performs  Oim/\og^^^n)  operations  in  0(log  n/log^^^n)  time.  Over  the  course 
of  the  algorithm  there  are  0(log^^);i)  reducing  clumps.  Since  an  eliminating  clump  is  respon- 
sible for  eliminating  fl(m/log^^)n)  edges,  we  conclude  that  there  are  only  0(log(^)n)  elim- 
inating iterations.  Thus  Step  1,  over  the  whole  algorithm,  performs  Oim)  operations  in 
0(log  n)  time. 

We  have  shown 

Theorem  3.2:  There  is  a  CRCW  PRAM  algorithm  for  computing  the  connected  components 
of  a  graph.   It  performs  Oim  +  n)  operations  in  0(log  n)  time,  if  m  >:  n  log  n  log^^^/j. 

3.4.   The  Reduction  Procedure 

We  show  how  to  reduce  the  connectivity  problem  for  the  case  m  <  n  log  n  log^^^n  to 
the  case  m  ^  n  log  n  log^-'^n.  The  reduction  procedure  will  build  supervertices  each  of 
which  has  at  least  d'^  incident  edges  (from  the  input  graph)  with  d  =  log  n/  aim,  n)  log^^^/i. 
(Henceforth  we  will  use  a  to  denote  aim,  n).)  Following  the  application  of  the  reduction 
procedure  we  rename  all  the  edges  with  their  current  supervertex  endpoints,  obtaining  a 
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reduced  graph.  We  can  then  apply  the  connectivity  algorithm  of  Section  3.2  to  the  reduced 
graph;  the  supervertices  of  the  reduced  graph  are  the  vertices  for  the  connectivity  algorithm. 
(This  ensures  that  for  the  reduced  graph  the  number  of  vertices  is  bounded  by 
m/(Iog  n  log(3)Ai).  As  in  Section  3.2,  by  adding  at  most  m/2  self  loops,  we  guarantee  that 
log  n  log(^^/j  is  a  lower  bound  to  the  vertex  degree,  and  that  the  degree  of  each  vertex  is  an 
integer  multiple  of  log  n  log^-'^/i).) 

The  reduction  procedure  uses  the  same  basic  procedure  as  the  connectivity  algorithm, 
that  is  we  have  a  series  of  phases  parameterized  by  d.  Rather  than  have  d  increase  to  dh^, 
from  one  phase  to  the  next,  we  increase  d  to  the  smallest  power  of  two  which  is  at  least  d^-^:" 
Initially  d  =  do  (a  constant,  specified  in  the  proof  of  the  Lemma  at  the  end  of  the  present 
section);  this  is  justified  by  introducing  up  to  1/2  don  self  loops.  During  the  algorithm  we 
will  introduce  up  to  1/2  (2  +  do)m  further  self  loops.  (So  altogether  we  may  add  at  most 
(1  +  do)  ■  max(n,m)  self  loops.  This  is  proven  in  the  Lemma  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
Below,  we  will  assume  that  n  is  bounded  by  m.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  verify  that  theA^ 
analysis  carries  through  even  if  this  assumption  does  not  hold.)  The  self  loops  will  ensure 
that  all  the  blocks  and  clusters  built  during  the  algorithm  are  complete.         -■  .= .-. - -.s^.^^.- 

Now  we  proceed  through  only  0(log^^^«)  phases.  Each  phase  is  divided  into  3  steps,  as 
before.  The  role  of  each  step  is  identical.  In  fact.  Step  2  is  implemented  just  as  before. 
Steps  1  and  3  need  to  be  modified.   We  describe  the  changes  to  each  step  in  turn. 

Step  1. 

Here,  the  edges  are  organized  in  blocks  and  clusters,  as  before.  A  cluster  will  contain 
at  most  d  log  d  edges  (counting  eliminated  edges,  it  will  contain  exactly  this  number  of 
edges  );  each  cluster  is  divided  into  at  most  log  d  blocks  of  d  edges  each  (as  in  the  main  pro- 
cedure, due  to  self  loops  one  block  per  cluster  may  contain  one  additional  edge).  The  clus- 
ter headers  are  kept  in  an  array,  clusters  belonging  to  the  same  growing  supervertex  being 
contiguous.  The  block  headers  in  each  cluster  are  kept  in  an  array  of  size  log  d.  The  edges 
in  each  block  are  stored  at  the  leaves  of  a  depth  log  d  binary  tree.  The  nodes  for  this  tree 
are  provided  by  associating  two  nodes  with  each  edge;  the  fact  that  J  is  a  power  of  two 
implies  that  for  each  block,  we  have  exaaly  one  spare  node.  To  enable  rapid  access  from 
one  edge  to  the  next,  we  also  keep  the  edges  in  a  linked  list.  This  additional  structure  for 
the  blocks  is  needed  in  Step  3;  we  show  in  Step  3  how  to  maintain  this  structure.  Recall  that 
in  the  main  procedure  no  edges  were  added  to  any  of  the  clusters.  Here,  however,  the  clus- 
ters keep  growing.    New  clusters  will  be  formed  (roughly  speaking)  by  a  union  of  old 
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clusters.  It  will  still  be  impossible  for  two  edges  that  belong  to  the  same  cluster  at  some  time 
in  the  algorithm  to  belong  later  to  different  clusters.  We  also  keep  an  array  of  superver- 
tices.  Let  c  =  2(JS  +  2);  we  have  at  most  cm  incident  edges,  counting  each  edge  twice, 
once  for  each  endpoint.  Thus  we  will  have  at  most  cm/d^  supervertices,  cm/d  log  d  clusters, 
and  cm/d  blocks. 

Basically  Step  1  proceeds  as  above.    However,  we  now  assign  — ,°^  "^)     blocks  to 

each  processor.  Another  important  change  is  that  an  operation  x  :=  7(v)  will  take  time 
0(a)  rather  than  0(1).  (See  the  Appendix  for  a  description  of  how  to  maintain  the  vertex 
table). 

We  divide  the  computation  of  Step  1.1  into  two  parts  for  the  purposes  of  the  analysis. 
The  first  part  is  Step  1.1.1.  This  part  is  most  easily  understood  if  we  assume  that  ,  .  , 
processors  are  available,  we  simply  simulate  this  by  the  actual  number  of  processors  which  is 


only 


c  m  a 
log  n 


;  so     ,  f ^    ,   blocks  are  processed  in  each  iteration.    Thus  for  each  activeEs* 


cluster  at  least  one  block  is  processed  in  each  iteration.    Step  1.1.1  requires  0(da)  time  and 


performs  O 


ma 


log  d 


operations.    The  second,  and  less  interesting  part,  is  Step  1.1.2  (deter- 


mining if  a  supervertex  is  still  active).   Per  iteration,  this  requires  time  Oilog  n/  log^^^nj  and 


O 


m 


operations.    So  an  iteration  (of  steps  1.1.1  and  1.1.2)  uses  O 


ma 


log  d 


operations 


d  log  d 
and  0(log  nflog^^^n)  time. 

As  before,  we  divide  the  iterations  into  reducing,  eliminating,  and  selecting  iterations. 

There  are  only  Oilog^^^d)  reducing  iterations  per  phase  (the  reasoning  being  as  before: 
After  log(^W  reducing  iterations  there  is  a  processor  standing  by  each  block  of  each  active 


cluster).     The    reducing    iterations,    per    phase,    require    O 


m  a  log^^W 


log  d 


operations   and 


O 


jog_nJog^^ 


log(2)n 
0(ma)  operations  in  0(log  n)  time. 


time.    Thus,  over  the  whole  procedure,  the  reducing  iterations  perform 


m  a 


log  d 


operations  and 


An  eliminating  iteration  eliminates  0(m/log  d)  edges  using  0 

Oilog  n/log^^-'nj  time.    Thus,  over  the  whole  algorithm,  the  eliminating  iterations  perform 
0(m  a)  operations  in  0(log  n)  time. 
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A  selecting  iteration  will  charge  its  operations  to  the  following  charged  edges:  those 
edges  that  were  processed  but  not  eliminated,  and  came  from  a  cluster  that  remained  active 
at  the  end  of  the  iteration.  In  an  iteration  there  are  D,{m/\og  d)  charged  edges.  Also,  at 
most  0{m/d)  edges  can  be  charged  during  the  phase.  Thus  there  are  0(1)  selecting  itera- 
tions over  the  whole  algorithm.   They  perform  0(m  a)  operations  in  0(log  n)  time. 

Step  1.2.  For  each  growing  supervertex,  among  the  edges  selected  in  Step  1.1.  select  d  (or 
all,  if  <  d  are  available).    The  selected  edges  are  placed  in  an  array  of  size  0(m/d)  (this 
implies  we  assign  serial  numbers  to  the  edges,  which  is  done  using  a  parallel  prefix  sum 
computation  with  respect  to  the  cluster  headers).   Again,  the  complexity  of  Step  1.2  is  dom- 
inated by  the  complexity  of  Step  1.1. 

Step  3.  Many  of  the  substeps  are  similar  to  those  for  the  main  algorithm.  Steps  3.1-3.5 
have  the  same  goals  as  before.  In  addition,  we  add  Step  3.6  to  prepare  new  larger  blocks 
and  clusters  for  the  next  phase,  and  we  add  Step  3.7  to  maintain  the  vertex  table. 

Step  3.1.  This  step  is  identical.    However,  the  analysis  of  Step  3.1.2  changes.    It  naw-use&a 
0(log  ^)   time  and   0(m  log  d/ d)   operations  per  phase.    Likewise,  Step  3.1.3  now  uses 
0(log  d)  time  and  0(/n/  d)  operations.  -Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and 
0(m)  operations. 

Step  3.2.  This  step  is  essentially  identical.  However,  for  each  dummy  cluster  we  introduce, 
we  add  d  log  d  self  loops  (counting  each  self  loop  twice,  once  for  each  endpoint);  this  is  a 
total  of  at  most  2cm\og  d /d  self  loops  per  phase.  The  complexity  per  phase  is 
0(log  n/log^^^n)  time  and  0{m/d)  operations.  Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0(log  n) 
time  and  0{m)  operations. 

Step  3.3.  This  step  is  essentially  identical.  There  are  two  changes.  First,  for  each  new 
block,  we  place  the  edges  at  the  leaves  of  a  depth  log  d  binary  tree.  Second,  for  each  clus- 
ter, we  introduce  self  loops  so  as  to  make  complete  the  at  most  one  incomplete  block  we 
create  (recall  that  all  the  blocks  present  at  the  start  of  the  phase  were  complete,  thus  the  only 
incomplete  blocks  result  from  Step  1).  This  introduces  at  most  cm/ log  d  edges  per  phase 
(counting  each  self  loop  twice,  once  for  each  endpoint).  As  before,  the  complexity  of  this 
step  has  two  components;  the  first  component  is  dominated  by  the  complexity  of  Step  1, 
while  the  second  becomes  0(log  d)  time  and  0{m/d)  operations  per  phase.  Over  the  whole 
algorithm,  the  second  component  totals  C>(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Step  3.4.  As  before,  the  goal  is  to  separate  the  growing  and  large  supervertices.  We  use  a 
different  method  here.   In  addition,  because  of  the  need  to  create  larger  clusters  for  the  next 
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phase,  each  large  supervertex  will  be  divided  into  'pseudo'  growing  supervertices.  We  need 
to  introduce  the  pseudo  growing  vertices  in  order  to  guarantee  that  we  halve  the  number  of 
supervertices  in  the  vertex  table  from  phase  to  phase.  We  will  still  retain  the  structure  of 
the  large  supervertices.   This  will  be  made  precise  later. 

Suppose  we  are  given  a  set  of  circular  lists  stored  in  an  array  of  size  h.   A  2-ruling  set 
is  a  subset  U  of  the  nodes  which  satisfies  the  following: 

(1)  For  each  node  which  is  not  in  U  either  its  successor  or  its  predecessor  in  its  list  (or  both) 
are  in  U. 

(2)  For  each  vertex  which  is  in  U  its  successor  in  its  list  is  outside  U.  -  -  - --    .  ■-   — ---  '^-~ 
Before  describing  the  rest  of  the  algorithm,  it  is  useful  to  recall  that  there  is  a  2-ruling  set 
algorithm  that  uses  0(log  hAog^'^^h)  time  and  0(/j)  operations  [CV-87]. 

We  iterate  the  following  computation  2  log  d   —  log  log  d  times. 

(i)  Apply  the  2-ruling  set  algorithm  to  the  lists  constructed  in  Step  3.2  and  then  shortcut  over 

the  nodes  not  placed  in  the  2-ruling  set. 

(ii)  Compress  the  selected  nodes  to  the  start  of  the  array.       ..■•.=    --  . -..-     -.-.-,.  i — 

(The  initial  array  is  a  copy  of  the  array  of  cluster  headers.)  Any  list  that  is  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle node  is  defined  to  represent  a  new  growing  supervertex.  Note  that  a  node  of  a  2-ruling 
set  is  followed,  in  its  circular  list,  by  one  or  two  nodes  which  are  not  in  the  ruling  set  and 
then  by  a  node  of  the  2-ruling  set.  Thus  a  list  that  is  reduced  to  a  single  vertex  contains  at 
least  d^  incident  edges  and  at  most  d  °^'   ^  d^  incident  edges  (this  follows  because,  first, 


such  a  list  contains  at  least  2^^°^'^  "  '°8'°e''  =  -r^  nodes,  and  at  most  S^'og-^  "  '°8'°g'^  <  4 


2l0gp 


\ogd  """""•  """  "'  "'""'  "  \ogd 

nodes;  second,  each  cluster  contains  d  log  d  edges,  counting  eliminated  edges  ).  For  the 
remaining  new  supervertices,  the  new  large  supervertices,  we  define  each  sublist  that  has 
been  reduced  to  a  single  node  to  be  a  new  pseudo  growing  supervertex. 

Per  phase,  the  complexity  of  this  step  is  0(log  n  log  d/log^^^n)  time  and  0{m/d)  opera- 
tions.  Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and  0{m)  operations. 

Step  3.5.  This  step  is  identical.  We  treat  all  the  clusters  as  parts  of  growing  supervertices 
(this  includes  the  pseudo  growing  supervertices).  Over  the  whole  algorithm  this  step  uses 
C>(log  n)  time  and  0{m)  operations. 

Step  3.6.   Here,  we  create  new  larger  clusters  and  blocks  for  the  next  phase. 
Step  3.6.1.    For  each  growing  and  pseudo  growing  supervertex,  we  combine  sets  of  old  clus- 
ters  (each   of  d  log  d   edges   counting   eliminated   edges)    to   form   new  clusters   (each   of 
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1.5  d^-^log  d  edges,  except  possibly  for  one  incomplete  cluster;  actually,  we  recall  that  each 
value  of  d  was  required  to  be  a  power  of  2,  and  adjust  the  parameters  accordingly).  By 
adding  at  most  1/2  1.5  cm  ]og  d  /  d^-^  self  loops  we  make  each  incomplete  cluster  complete 
(this  follows  because  there  are  at  most  cm/d^  incomplete  new  clusters,  one  for  each  new 
growing  or  new  pseudo  growing  supervertex;  and  for  each  incomplete  cluster  we  add  at  most 
1/2  1.5  d^-^  log  d  self  loops).  This  step  uses  a  prefix  sum  computation  with  respect  to  the 
old  array  of  clusters  in  order  to  identify  the  new  clusters.  Per  phase,  the  step  has  complex- 
ity 0(log  n/log(^)/i)  time  and  0(m/ d  log  d)  operations.  Over  the  whole  algorithm,  this  is 
0(]og  n)  time  and  0{m)  operations. 

Step  3.6.2.  For  each  new  cluster  we  combine  sets  of  d-^  blocks  to  form  new  blocks  of  size 
d^-^  (the  comment  from  the  previous  paragraph  regarding  the  size  of  d  applies  here  too). 
Recall  that  the  edges  in  each  old  block  were  stored  at  the  leaves  of  a  binary  tree  of  depth 
log  d.  The  trees  for  the  new  blocks  are  obtained  by  1/2  log  d  pairwise  combinings  of  the 
trees  for  the  old  blocks.  (Note  that  when  combining  the  trees  for  two  old  blocks,  the  spare 
node  from  one  old  block  provides  the  fie w  root,  while  the  spare  node  from  the  other  oldv 
block  provides  the  spare  node  for  the  new  block.)  Recall  that  all  the  old  blocks  are  com- 
plete (through  the  previous  additions  of  self  loops).  Per  cluster,  there  will  be  at  most  one 
incomplete  block,  which  is  made  complete  by  the  addition  of  self  loops.  This  requires  the 
addition  of  at  most  cm/  d^-^  edges,  counting  each  edge  twice.  Per  phase  this  step  has  com- 
plexity 0(log  ^)  time  and  0(m  log  d/d)  operations.  Over  the  whole  algorithm,  this  is 
C'(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Step  3.7.  In  this  step,  we  update  the  vertex  table.  The  new  growing  supervertices  (includ- 
ing pseudo  growing  supervertices)  will  be  placed  in  an  array,  and  each  old  supervertex  is 
given  the  name  of  its  new  supervertex.  We  also  guarantee  that  the  number  of  new  growing 
supervertices  is  at  most  half  the  number  of  old  growing  supervertices. 

There  is  a  difficulty  with  the  new  pseudo  growing  supervertices.  The  clusters  of  an  old 
supervertex  may  be  split  over  several  new  pseudo  growing  supervertices.  Thus  we  identify 
each  old  supervertex  (growing  or  pseudo  growing)  with  its  'first'  cluster;  each  old  superver- 
tex is  defined  to  belong  to  the  new  supervertex  (growing  or  pseudo  growing)  that  contains 
its  first  cluster.  This  definition  causes  no  difficulty:  any  vertex  in  a  large  supervertex  S  is 
identified  with  a  pseudo  growing  supervertex  that  is  a  part  of  5.  Identifying  the  new  name 
of  each  old  supervertex  takes  0(1)  time.  It  remains  to  place  the  new  supervertices  (growing 
or  pseudo  growing)  in  an  array.  This  is  achieved  with  the  use  of  a  prefix  sum  computation 
with  respect  to  the  old  array  of  supervertices. 
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The  number  of  supervertices  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  at  least  \.5d-^  S:  2  per  phase,  as 
required.    Per  phase,  the  complexity  of  this  step  is  0(log  n/log^^)^)  time  and  Oim/d  log  d) 
operations.    Over  the  whole  algorithm,  this  is  0(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 
Analysis:  As  before,  the  complexity  of  Step  3  is  bounded  by  the  complexity  of  Step  1,  plus  a 
complexity  of  0(log  n)  time  and  0(m)  operations. 

Lemma:  At  most  cm/4  self  loops  are  added  during  all  the  phases  of  the  algorithm. 
Proof:  Suppose  inductively  that  we  end  the  algorithm  with  at  most  cm  incident  edges,  count- 
ing each  edge  twice.    We  show  that  at  most  cm/2  edges  are  added  (counting  each  edge, 
twice);  since  we  started  with  at  most  m  +  don  <  cm/2  incident  edges  and  self  loops,  we  con- 
clude that  the  inductive  hypothesis  was  correct.   This  also  proves  the  lemma. 

Consider  a  single  phase.    We  added  at  most  2cm  log  d/  d  edges  in  Step  3.2,  at  most 

cm/\ogd  edges  in   Step  3.3,  at  most   1.5  cm  \ogd/ d^-^  edges  in  Step  3.6.1,  and  at  most 

cm/ d^-^    edges    in    Step    3.6.2.      So    the    total    number    of    edges    added    is    at    most 

y     2cm  lo^  d   ^     cm     ^    1.5  cm  \o^d  ^  _c^      ^^^^    ^      j    ^  24;    the    sum    is    Aerf= 
^^^  d  log  d  Ji  5  ^1.5 

bounded  by    Y    T^^  -  \     7   ~  T  ^  (remember  log  rf  grows  by  a  factor  of  1.5  per 

phase).   The  lemma  follows.   (We  remark  that  this  is  a  rather  crude  bound.)   □ 
We  conclude 

Theorem  3.3.  There  exists  a  CRCW  PRAM  algorithm  that  reduces  the  general  connectivity 
problem  to  a  connectivity  problem  for  a  graph  with  at  most  m/(log  n  log^^^n)  vertices  and  at 
most  m  edges;  it  performs  0((m  +  n)a.{m,  n))  operations  in  time  0(log  n).  Hence  there  is 
a  CRCW  PRAM  algorithm  for  connectivity  with  complexity  0{{m  +  n)a(m,  n))  operations 
and  0(log  n)  time. 

4.   A  CREW  Connectivity  Algorithm 

As  this  result  is  very  similar  to  the  CRCW  connectivity  algorithm,  rather  than  give  the 
full  algorithm,  we  just  indicate  the  changes  that  have  to  be  made.  As  before,  the  algorithm 
has  two  parts:  a  main  algorithm  for  the  case  m^/ilog^/i,  and  a  reduction  procedure  for  the 
case  m  <n\o^n.   We  discuss  each  in  turn. 

The  main  algorithm  will  have  C>(logn)  phases;  the  invariant  for  the  dxh  stage  is  that 
there  are  at  most  rid  =  (SM)''/!  supervertices  at  hand.  A  phase  is  performed  in  3  steps;  each 
step  plays  the  same  role  as  before.    In  Step  1,  we  select  one  outedge  each  for  at  least  half  the 
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supervertices;  we  call  those  supervertices  for  which  an  outedge  was  selected  participating 
supervertices.  In  Step  2,  each  participating  supervertex  will  be  linked  to  some  other  super- 
vertex  by  a  hooking  operation  (we  simply  perform  one  step  of  the  ShiloachA/^ishkin  algo- 
rithm). In  Step  3,  all  the  trees  formed  in  Step  2  are  reduced  to  stars.  We  elaborate  on  each 
step  in  turn. 

Step  1.  For  each  supervertex,  we  partition  its  edges  into  blocks  of  log  n  edges;  clusters  are 
not  needed  here.  We  store  the  block  headers  in  an  array,  blocks  belonging  to  the  same 
supervertex  being  contiguous.  Also,  for  eadi  supervertex,  we  keep  its  block  headers  in  a 
•linked  list.  The  edge  selection  is  performed  by  a  sequence  of  iterations.  Each  iteration  uses-. 
m/]og^n  processors.  In  each  iteration,  an  equal  number  of  processors  are  assigned  to  each 
supervertex,  and  each  processor  processes  a  block,  in  so  far  as  blocks  are  available.  To  pro- 
cess a  block,  we  determine  for  each  edge  in  the  block  whether  it  is  redundant  or  an  outedge 
(we  do  not  need  to  detect  duplicate  outedges  so  we  no  longer  need  the  array  ACTUAL).  At 
the  end  of  the  iteration,  we  determine,  for  each  supervertex,  whether  an  outedge  was  found. 
If  for  at  least  half  the  supervertices- an  outedge  was  found  we  proceed  to  Step  2;  otherwissf^ 
another  iteration  is  performed.  Each  iteration  performs  Oim/log  n)  operations  in  0(log  n) 
time.  An  iteration  is  defined  to  be  reducing  if  for  at  least  half  of  the  supervertices  an 
outedge  has  been  found,  and  to  be  eliminating  otherwise.  As  for  the  CRCW  algorithm,  we 
can  show  that  an  eliminating  iteration  performs  a  number  of  operations  proportional  to  the 
number  of  edges  eliminated.  Thus  over  the  whole  algorithm,  the  iterations  take  0{m) 
operations  and  0{\o^n)  time. 

Step  2.  We  note  that  we  selected  at  most  one  outedge  for  each  supervertex.  This  enables  us 
to  avoid  the  concurrent  writes  that  occur  in  the  Shiloach/Vishkin  algorithm.  We  proceed  as 
follows. 

(1)  For  each  participating  supervertex  v,  if  v  is  adjacent  to  a  smaller  numbered  supervertex 
w ,  hook  V  to  w. 

(2)  For  each  participating  supervertex  v  that  neither  hooked  nor  was  hooked  onto  in  (1), 
perform  a  hooking. 

Step  2  requires  O(n^)  operations  and  0{\ogn)  time  per  phase  (the  time  is  used  to  allocate  the 
processors  to  the  supervertices);  this  is  a  total  of  0{m)  operations  and  O(log^n)  time  over 
the  whole  algorithm. 

Step  3.  We  proceed  as  in  the  main  CRCW  algorithm.  First,  for  each  new  supervertex  we 
obtain  a  single  linked  list  of  its  blocks,  including  dummy  blocks  due  to  the  hooking  edges 
(the  dummy  blocks  here  play  the  role  of  the  dummy  clusters  in  the  main  algorithm).   Then, 
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using  the  optimal  list  ranking  algorithm  of  [CV-86c],  we  determine  to  which  new  superver- 
tex  each  block  belongs  and  we  eliminate  all  the  dummy  blocks.  Finally,  we  reorder  the 
blocks.  So  Step  3  uses  0(m/log  n)  operations  and  O(logn)  time  per  phase,  or  a  total  of 
0(m)  operations  and  OClog^n)  time  over  the  whole  algorithm,   here.) 

Thus  the  CREW  connectivity  algorithm,  for  m>n]og\  performs  0(m)  operations  in 
0(log^«)  time. 

We  turn  to  the  reduction  procedure.  It  uses  ma/log^/i  processors  and  0(log^«)  time.  It 
has  the  same  structure  as  the  main  algorithm  of  this  section.  The  block  sizes-will  now 
depend  on  the  phase  number,  however.  In  phase  s,  \2i  <  s  <  12(i  +  l),  we  maintain  blocks 
of  2'  edges.  Since  (3/4)^  <  1/2,  twelve  phases  reduce  the  number  of  supervertices  by  a  fac- 
tor of  (1/2)'=  1/16,  and  therefore  we  have  at  most  m/16'  supervertices  at  hand.  We  note  that 
when  2'  =  log^^/i,  there  are  at  most  m/\og^n  supervertices  at  hand,  so  throughout  the  reduc- 
tion procedure  2'  <  log^n.  Step  1  is  changed  in  two  ways.  First,  as  in  Section  3.4,  per- 
forming an  access  to  the  vertex  table  takes  0(a)  time  rather  than  0(1)  time.  Second,  in  an~ 
iteration,  we  proceed  as  if  m/4'  processors  were  at  hand,  rather  than  ma/log^n.  Now,  an^ 
iteration  requires  0(a2'  +  log  n)  =  O(\og  n)  time  and  0(ma/2')  operations.  This  increases 
the  overall  complexity  of  Step  1  to  0{ma.)  operations  but  the  running  time  is  still  bounded 
by  0(log^«)  time.  Step  2  is  as  before.  In  Step  3  we  proceed  as  before,  except  that  every 
twelfth  phase  we  need  to  combine  blocks  so  as  to  increase  their  sizes.  The  complexity  of 
Step  3,  in  phase  s,  is  0{m/2')  operations  and  <9(log  n)  time,  where  12/  <  5  <  12(/  +  1);  this 
is  a  total  of  0(m)  operations  and  0(]og^n)  time  over  the  whole  algorithm.  Thus,  overall, 
the  reduction  procedure  performs  Oima)  operations  in  0{\og^n)  time. 

Remark:  We  cluster  the  phases  into  sets  of  12  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  since  in  one 
phase,  the  number  of  supervertices  is  reduced  by  one  quarter,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
supervertices  to  n/\og^n  requires  6  log  log  n  phases.  Second,  as  the  phases  proceed,  we  need 
the  number  of  blocks  to  decrease  exponentially.  So  we  choose  to  maintain  blocks  of  size  2', 
for  J  =  0,  1,  2,  ...  ,  in  turn.  Third,  we  must  ensure  that  a  phase  takes  only  0(\ogn)  time 
(for  otherwise  eliminating  iterations  could  cost  more  than  log^«  time).  This  is  ensured  by 
making  0(a  2')  =  0(log  n),  which  certainly  holds  if  2'  =  OOog^n).  That  is  to  say,  we  can 
increment  i  at  most  1/2  log  log  n  times.  It  follows  that  i  should  be  incremented  every  12 
phases. 
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Appendix:  the  vertex  table 

The  vertices  are  stored  in  a  table  T.  For  each  vertex  v,  7(v)  is  the  name  of  the  super- 
vertex  currently  containing  v.  We  show  how  to  maintain  T,  using  a  total  of 
0{n  aim,  n)  +  m)  operations  and  0(log  n)  time,  so  that  it  takes  time  0{a.{m,  n))  using  a 
single  processor  to  determine  7(v).  Henceforth,  we  denote  a{m,n)  by  a.  The  vertices 
undergo  ahernating  sets  of  UNION  and  FIND  operations.  Each  set  of  operations  is  per- 
formed in  parallel.  Each  set  of  UNION  operations  is  provided  in  the  following  form.  The 
names  of  the  new  supervertices  are  provided  in  an  array;  also  each  old  supervertex  has -the 
name  of  the  new  supervertex.  In  addition,  it  is  guaranteed  that  every  set  of  UNIONs 
reduces  the  number  of  supervertices  by  a  factor  of  at  least  2.  This  makes  the  problem  con- 
sidered here  only  an  instance  of  the  general  UNION-FIND  problem  (see,  e.g.,  [AHU-74]). 

We  maintain  the  vertex/supervertex  table  as  a  forest  of  height  exactly  a  +  1.    The 
leaves  represent  vertices.    The  roots,  level   1  nodes,  represent  the  current  supervertices. 
Internal  nodes  represent  supervertices  created  at  some  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  processieas« 
ing.   Initially,  each  tree  is  a  chain  of  a  -I-  1  copies  of  the  same  vertex.  .-  .-■■—.■■  ---■■  ■;   .;';--.--3ri.--- 

After  every  phase,  the  forest  is  updated  as  follows.  We  introduce  new  roots, - 
corresponding  to  the  supervertices  created  in  this  phase.  Consider  the  new  root  correspond- 
ing to  the  new  supervertex  v;  its  children  are  the  following  'old'  roots:  those  old  roots 
corresponding  to  the  supervertices  that  were  combined  to  form  supervertex  v.  We  update 
the  parent  pointers  for  the  level  2  nodes  by  shortcutting  over  the  level  1  nodes;  the  new 
roots  form  the  new  level  1  nodes.  This  process  takes  time  0(1)  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tions performed  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  level  2.  On  occasion,  we  update  the  level  i  >1 
nodes  (and  consequently  the  parent  pointers  for  the  level  i  +1  nodes)  as  follows.  We  create 
a  new  instance  of  level  /  — 1:  it  is  a  copy  of  the  old  level  i  — 1.  The  new  level  /  is  the  old 
level  /  —  I  with  the  parent  pointers  changed:  the  parent  of  a  new  level  /  node  (an  old  level 
z  — 1  node)  is  the  corresponding  node  at  level  /— 1.  We  then  update  the  parent  pointers  of 
the  nodes  at  level  i  +  l  by  shortcutting  over  the  old  level  i.  The  number  of  operations  per- 
formed by  this  process  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  level  i  +  \;  it  takes  time  0(1). 

In  order  to  easily  perform  the  update  of  a  level  it  is  convenient  to  store  the  nodes  at 
each  level  in  an  array  (we  can  then  perform  the  processor  allocation  for  the  update  in  0(1) 
time).  In  order  to  do  this,  it  suffices,  after  each  phase,  when  new  roots  are  introduced,  to 
place  these  new  roots  in  an  array.  But  these  roots  are  simply  the  new  supervertices.  And 
this  is  how  the  new  supervertices  are  provided  by  Step  3. 
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We  observe  that  the  sizes  of  the  levels,  going  down  the  tree  (towards  the  leaves),  are 
non-decreasing.  A  good  intuitive  guide  is  to  view  the  sizes  as  being  rapidly  increasing 
(although  this  is  not  strictly  correct  all  the  time).  Thus  we  can  afford  to  update  successively 
deeper  levels  of  the  tree  less  and  less  frequently.  At  this  point,  it  is  helpful  to  recall  the 
definition  of  Ackerman's  function  and  its  inverse. 

AilJ)  =  V       for;  >  1 

A{i,  1)  =  A(i-1,  2)      for  /  >  1 

A{i,j)  =  A(f-1,A(/,  ;■-!))      for/,;  >  1. 

We  define  A{i,  0)  =  1,  for  all  i.   (This  last  definition  is  merely  for  convenience.  It  is  used  in 

Lemmas  1  and  2,  below.) 

We  define  a(m,  n)   to  be  the  least  /  such  that  A{i,  \m/n'\)  ^  n. 

Since  the  number  of  supervertices  decreases  by  a  factor  of  2  following  each  phase,  the 
size  of  level  1  is  bounded,  in  turn,  by  n,  nil,  nil?,  n/2^,...    When  the  size  of  level  1  is  first 
bounded  by  nlO?)^  we  update  level  2  (reducing  the  size  of  level  2  to  at  most./i/(22)2).;  again., — 
when  it  is  first  bounded  by  /2/(2^V  we  update  level  2  (reducing  the  size  of  level  2  to  at.most-^ 
7i/(2^^)^),  and  so  on  (the  outermost  squaring  is  present  for  technical  reasons;  for  intuitive 
understanding  it  can  be  ignored).    More  generally, 

level  /,  for  1  <  i  ^  a,  is  updated  when  the  size  of  the  /—1st  level  is  first  bounded  by 

n/[A(/,  r)]^,  for  r  =  1,  2,...,  in  turn. 

Lemma  1:  For  /  >  1,  between  two  updates  of  level  /  +  1  (which  reduce  level  /+1  from  size 
at  most  «/[A(/  +  l,  r)]^  to  size  at  most  «/[A(/+l,  r+1)]^,  for  some  r  >  0),  level  /  is  updated 
at  most  A(/  +  1,  r)  times. 

Proof:  Between  these  two  updates  of  level  /  +  1,  level  /  is  reduced  from  size  at  most 
si  =  «/[A(/,  A(/  +  l,  r-l))]2  (for  r  >  0),  and  from  size  n  =  n/[A(/,  0)]^  (for  r  =  0),  to  size 
at  most  .^2  =  n/[A(/,  A(/  + 1,  r))]^.  An  update  of  level  /  reduces  it  from  size  at  most 
«/[A(/,  ;)]^  to  size  at  most  «/[A(/,  ;'  +  l)]^;  thus  reducing  level  /  from  size  at  most  .^i  to  size 
at  most  .^2  requires  at  most  A(/+l,  r)  —  A(/  +  l,  r— 1)  updates  of  level  /  if  r  >  0,  and  at 
most  A(/+  1,  r)  updates  of  level  /  if  r  =  0.   The  lemma  follows,    n 

Lemma  2:  Between  two  updates  of  level  2  (which  reduce  level  2  from  size  at  most 
n/[A(2,  r)]^  to  size  at  most  nl{A{l,  r+1)]^,  for  some  r  ^  0)  there  are  at  most  2A(2,  r) 
updates  of  level  1  for  r>0,  and  at  most  4  updates  of  level  1  for  r  =  0. 

Proof:  Each  update  of  level  1  reduces  its  size  by  a  factor  of  at  least  2.  Thus,  between  these 
two  updates  of  level  2  there  are  at  most  21og  [A(2,  r+  1)]  updates  of  level  1.   But,  for  r  >  0, 
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log  [A(2,  r+1)]  =  log  [AH,  A(2,  r))]  =  A(2,  r),  and  for  r  =  0,  log  [A(2,  r+1)]  =  2.    The 

lemma  follows.    □ 

Lemma  3:  Level  a  is  updated  less  than  m/n  times. 

Proof:  Following  \m/n]  updates  level  a  would  have  size  at  most  \m/n^)]^  ^  ^'   ^^^ 

lemma  follows.   □ 

Lemma  4:  The  total  number  of  operations  used  to  perform  all  the  updates  is  Oina  +  m). 
Proof:  Each  update  to  level  a  uses  0(n)  operations;  so,  by  Lemma  3,  the  updates  to. level.a 
use  0(m)  operations  altogether.    By  Lemma  1,  the  updates  to  level  /,  1  <  f  <  a,  for  each  r 


use   O 


■yACz  +  l.r)      operations  and   in   total,   O 


,^0  A(/  +  l,r) 


operations.    But 


Mi  +  l,ry 

Each  update  takes  0(1)  time  and  there  are  0(log  n)  updates  to  all  the  levels  (for  the 
number  of  updates  at  level  1  is  0(log  n),  at  level  2  is  0{\og*n),  and  in  general,  deo-eases .b}u» 
a  factor  of  at  least  2  from  level  to  level;  in  fact  it  decreases  by  much  larger  factors).  To 
know  when  to  perform  an  update,  we  need  to  maintain  a  count  of  the  number  of  nodes  .aL- 
each  level  of  the  forest.  Level  /  acquires  the  size  of  level  i-l  whenever  level  /  is  updated. 
Also  recall  that  the  nodes  at  each  level  are  stored  in  an  array;  whenever  the  size  of  level  /  is 
reduced,  the  new  level  /  nodes  must  be  compressed  into  contiguous  locations  in  the  array. 
But  this  is  easy  to  do,  for  a  new  level  /  is  merely  a  copy  of  level  /  —  I. 

Thus,  over  the  whole  algorithm,  maintaining  the  vertex  table  requires  0(na  +  m) 
operations  and  0(log  n)  time.  The  table  uses  space  Oina)  space.  Clearly,  each  FIND  takes 
0(a(m,  n))  time. 

Remark.  We  can  reduce  the  operation  count  for  maintaining  the  vertex  table  to  0(n  +  m) 
operations.  It  suffices  to  keep  just  one  instance  of  'identical'  levels,  that  is  levels  of  the 
same  size.    We  leave  it  to  the  interested  reader  to  verify  the  claimed  complexity  bound. 
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